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woud have been less amply covered; that my house 
would have been small, instead of large; and that I} 
should have toiled, instead of trifled ; I should have been 
independent. I could have sat down quietly with my 
nice, kind, good-humoured wife, have enjoyed that in- 
genuous interchange of thoughts and opinions, which 
is the charm of domestic life: and if I had had beyond 
enough, a little to spare, I might at least have chosen 
the friend who should be our guest. 

Now this is all wrong. It makes me think I have a 
bad heart ; that I am ungrateful to Cuthbert. No, I am 
not; but with all his kindness to me, with all my affec- 
tion for him, I am not happy,—I am not at ease. Then 
—it sounds most unfraternal to think of it—he said he 
should go to Cheltenham long before dear Harriet’s con- 
finement; and then I begged him not to leave us. I 
suppose that may be the reason why he seems to have 
abandoned the intention; and now I am sorry he does 
not mean to go: we should be quieter during her illness ; 
but still I ought not to wish him to leave Ashmead if 
he is happier where he is; what I really do think, is, 
that he would be more amused at Cheltenham than he 
can possibly be with us. 

The Nubleys are gone to town; he is reduced to | 
Sniggs; Wells is too vivacious for him; his mind can- 
not travel fast enough to catch Wells’s jokes and anec- 
dotes. However, if he is comfortable, why, we owe | 
him every thing; and, pah!—I will not worry myself 
with thinking about it. I will bear all the little rubs I | 
meet with, patiently and properly, and keep my temper; | 
or, perhaps, as my temper seems to be at present, change | 
it as soon as possible. 

How is it possible, with the strongest possible frater- | 
nal feelings, to maintain this equanimity ? | 
| 





When I went to bed—yes, there it is—to bed—Har- 
riet, who had not been particularly comfortable during | 
the evening, and, poor dear soul, felt Cuthbert’s rebuke | 
about the whist, and Kitty’s pre-eminence in every thing | 
more deeply than, perhaps, was necessary, told me that | 
she proposed, after breakfast next day, to drive over with | 
Fanny in the pony phaeton to call on a Mrs. Somerton, | 
a great friend of the Wellses, who had come on a visit 
at Hallowden, within about five miles of us. Harriet 
had always a persuasive way with her, and, dear love, it | 
required very little effort on my part to make the arrange- 
ment, that she should drive Fanny, or Fanny her, to 
this place. All that I apprehended was, that she might 
over-exert herself. However, she laughed kindly at my 
solicitude, and said that, not only she was sure the drive 
would do her good, but that she was most anxious to 
show whatever civility she might to this Mrs. Somerton, 
because,—what, I did not want to hear—it was some- | 
thing connected with her family, and why should I argue | 
further? And so, before taking my last turn round to 

| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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sleep, I told her, poor dear, to order her phaeton when 
she chose, and to invite Mrs. Somerton to come to us, if 
she liked ; and so I dropped into my slumber, quite satis- 
fied that that matter was arranged. 

At breakfast Cuthbert did not appear; he had got a 
pain in his side; and Hutton had told him he had better 
not get up, and so he desired Hutton, when Mr. Sniggs 
came, to send him to his room. Harriet received Mrs. 
Brandyball with all her wonted good nature; and Mrs, 
Brandyball was more elegant and refined than ever. 
Kitty had breakfasted, so had Jane, but still they were 
supporters to their governess’s arms, and were, as usual, 
on her dexter and sinister side. ‘Tom was proscribed, 
much to my delight; Kitty having denounced him as 
not presentable with a piece of plaster on his face, cut 
diagonally, and stuck over his mouth, like a hatchment 
over a window. 

Mrs. Brandyball seemed to enjoy her breakfast; she 
ate eggs, broiled ham, and gidier au gratin, tasted of 
absent Cuthbert’s curry, admired the way in which the 
rice was served dry, ventured upon one rognon, ex- 
tremely well served, (although without champagne,) and 
concluded her matutinal meal with the upper ha!f of a 
peculiar sort of buttered cake, for which my cook was 
really famous, not only in the modern fal-lal acceptation 
of the word, in which good wine, of which nobody ever 
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heard, is called famous, or a well-sized room, or a weil- 
formed horse, is equally designated by the same adjec- 
tive ; but because she (for it was a she) was famous for 
her excellence in contriving a delusive, delicious, and | 
destructive compound of something that seemed light | 
and melting in the mouth, but which was in fact of the 
heaviest and most indigestible order; and which, when 
well saturated with butter, was at once one of the most | 
agreeable and most dreadful things ever invented, always 
excepting a Sharpnell shell or a Congreve rocket. 

I looked at my bonny Brandybal! as she fed, as I had 
been wont to do, as a boy, at Garnerin’s balloons, when 
the process of filling them was much more tedious and | 
expensive than it afterwards became ; and my feelings— | 
save and except that the materiel was my own—were 
not very dissimilar from those which I had upon those | 
occasions experienced, for, although the process went on | 
with what appeared to me most admirable success, I | 
could perceive no visible effect, nor the slightest disposi- 
tion on her part to rise, although we had all long con- 
cluded our operations in the way of feeding. 

Every thing however must have an end, and so at 
length had our breakfast; and then came the awkward | 
dawdling time in which people huddle about the fire, or | 
go into curners to write letters, or begin to make plans | 
for the day’s amusement; and I betook myself to my | 
library, where, even in the present state of domestic 
disarrangement, I had still a shelter and retreat, which, | 
however, I might not have so securely retained, if I had 
not adopted the precaution of keeping the door closed, | 
not only when I was out of the room, but when I was 
in it, by means of what Sniggs facetiously called my 
“Jock upon the human understanding,” the key of which 
never left my pocket. 

This scunds illiberal and churlish; but I love books 
dearly. I venerate them; and it pains my heart, and 
grieves my sight, to see them ill treated. If the Misses 
Falwasser and their brother had free access to my libra- 
ry, a week would not elapse before every volume which 
had “ pictures” in it, would be lugged out of its place, 
rumpled, strained backed, thumbed, and tumbled; my 
portfolios would be emptied; and if their contents were 
replaced, their edges would be cut with the strings des- 
tined for their preservation,—for as to reading, the boy, 
I believe, cannot compass the performance, and the girls 
would inevitably take but one line, and rejecting as dull 
and nonsensical all the sterling works in our language, 
whence they might derive instruction and improvement, 
mount my fairy ladder, to reach from the top shelves, to 
which they have been banished, the plays and novels 
which have come into my possession, either as presenta- 
tion copies from their authors, or as alloy to some valua- 
ble lot which I have bought at an auction. 

It is quite true that, in the ardent desire for money- 
making at the time of our equivocal success in South 
America, a certain great London speculator, who shall 
be nameless, was, in his ignorance of the customs and 


| climate of that part of the world, induced to send out 


thither a large investment of skates and warming-pans, 

which, considering all things, was not likely to turn out 

profitably. His supracargo, however, managed to make | 
his money for him, although the first appearance of the 
speculation was beyond measure melancholy. 

«“ Warming-pans!” exclaimed one; “ skates!” cried 
another. What absurdity!—what folly !—what mad- | 
ness !—and the little children patted the pans and danced 
to the music, and the women rubbed the sharp edges of | 
the skates, and laughed at the English mode of making 
shoes, 

At length, however, things looked better,—pans and | 
skates looked up. Amongst the visiters to the store | 
came one day a monk who was, like Tom Thumb’s cow,— | 


“ Larger than the largest size.” 


His keen eye twinkled as he looked at a warming-pan,— 
he opened it,—ran his finger round the bottom of it,— | 
chuckled with delight at some mward conceit,—bought | 
it, and had it sent to his convent. 

The next day brought several more of the priesthood | 
to buy warming-pans, and the circumstance induced the 


—= 
supracargo to enquire of one of their reverences what 
had so suddenly brought so useless an implement into 
fashion. “You will sell them all,” said the padre; 
“they are the very things we wanted. We have every 
thing in the world good to eat here, but no good things 
to cook with. Father Francis has started the notion 
that these will make excellent stew-pans,—he secured 
the first for himself ;—the notion has spread, and if you 
had five hundred pans you would sell them all.” : 

Now, a supracargo of moderate intellect would have 
rejoiced mightily in so fortunate a disposal of half his 
principal's absurd commodity, and bave put up with the 
loss of the skates, for which no possible use could be 
found. Our supracargo was not of that sort. //is 
name was Mackenzie; and the moment the friars and 
stewers had confided their secret to him, he immediately 
drew up, and, in reply to the increasing demand for the 
article, stated as a condition absolutely inevitable, that 
every man, woman, or child who bought a warming-pan 
should buy two pair of skates,—two warming-pans, four 
pair of skates, and so on ad infinitum. The result was 
obvious; the warming-paas had become sine-qua-nons, 
and the skates were purchased, because without them 
the pans could not have been procured: by which ruse 
Mr. Mackenzie disposed of the whole investment, and to 
this moment the kitchens of Rio de Janeiro are stored 
with warming-pans, and the museums of their masters 
decorated with skates, 

So in an auction, the Mackenzies of the trade are sure 
to assort the lots in a similar manner. ‘T'rash and ab- 
surdity are cunningly blended with worth and merit ; 
and if you want to buy a warming-pan work fit for a 
library, you are forced to take with it some four or five 
pairs of skates in the shape of so many volumes of un- 
serviceable trash. 

Out of this refuse matter Miss Falwasser would have 
been sure to select works for her edification ; and be- 
sides all my tender solicitude for my library, I felt so 
much for myself as to conclude that it would be less 
offensive to keep the room always locked than it would 
be to lock it when I was in it myself; and to have been 
subjected to an inroad there would have been unbearable. 

From my place of refuge I did not emerge until 
luncheon was announced, at which T presented myself, 
and found, as I did not expect, (for I had forgotten the 
arrangement,) Sniggs and Cuthbert apparently asleep 
over the chess-board, the only sign of life or liveliness 
betrayed by either of them being a very subdued noise 
made by Cuthbert in the way of whistling his one only 
tune, which was the air of a song in the farce of “ My 
Grandmother,” the burden of which is composed of these 
words— 


“Tis a favour, sir, I must deny, oh fie !” 
More of the song I never heard, nor do I know what 
was the favour denied by the lady who sings, nor why 
she should exclaim “Oh fie!” All I do know is, that 
this one line, either whistled or sung, but almost always 
whistled, in the softest possible tone, was “Tis a favour, 
sir, I must deny, ob fie!” 

Cuthbert’s performance of this one sweet. strain 
always reminded me of the performance of an old blind 
man who, a few years since, was in the habit of peram- 
bulating the streets in the neighbourhood of Grosvenor 
square, who was fully persuaded himself, and probably 
hoped to persuade other people, that he was playing 
upon the bagpipes ; he went through all the motions of 
blowing the bellows under his arm, and even aiding the 
essential flatulency of his instrument by blowing into an 
auxiliary tube with his mouth, while his fingers went 
through all the necessary movements upon the keys; 
hut sound made he none. Hence a nobleman, now 
dead, whose eminent talents and delightful manners en- 
deared him to all who knew him, and to no one more 
justly than to myself, gave him the sobriquet of the 
“ Confidential Bag-piper.” Cuthbert’s whistle was 
equally private and confidential ; it would have fatigued 
him too much to make it audible. 

“ Good morning, sir,” said Sniggs ; “ fine day—healthy 
invigorating weather.” 
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4 Ah, Gilbert,” said Cuthbert, « how d’ye do, my dear 
fellow? Well, I don’t see how that queen is to be got 
out of check. ‘Tom is quite well, Gilbert,—so Sniggs 
says.” 

“ Quite,” said Sniggs ; “ not a mark of a bruise to be 


” 
seen. 


« Poor fellow.” said Cuthbert, and then a little whistle. 


«“’ll finish this game after luncheon.” 

« Where’s Mrs. Brandyball ?” said I. 

«“ Oh,” said Cuthbert, “she is gone with Kate and 
Jane to the Rectory. I told them they would get some 
jJuncheon there, and, as the day was so fine, I thought 
they might show their governess the park, and so come 
round by Hansford, and look at the view from Fellsbury 
Hill. I recollect the day you got me there, I was quite 
delighted with the prospect.” 

« But,” said I, “ they will be tired to death: why, my 
dear Cuthbert, the route you have given them is little 
less than nine miles.” 

« Well, my dear fellow,” said Cuthbert, « what’s that 
—nothing ?” 

«I think,” said I, “if you had to walk nine miles you 
would consider it something, Cuthbert.” 

“ Ay,” said my brother, “to walk, I grant you. I 
should as soon think of walking to Jerusalem, as Parson 
Whalley did in my father’s time; but, for horses,—and 
horses that have not too much work at any timne,— 
it is only wholesome exercise.” 

« Horses!” said I; “ what horses have they got ?” 

“They have got the phaeton,” said Cuthbert. «| 
told Hutton to tell the coachman to get it ready for 
them; and Kate drives, you know, remarkably well,— 
and the ponies are so quiet,—and she is so fond of driv- 
ing,—not that I should let her drive horses that were not 
perfectly quiet. I’m sure since that day when I and 
my father were coming along the road by Shooter’s Hill, 
where that place like Severndroog is built ts 

« Yes,” said I, interrupting somewhat more sharply 
than was my wont, seeing that I was both vexed and 
angry: “but, my dear Cuthbert, Harriet wanted the 
phaeton to call on a Mrs, Somebody at Hallowden;—a 
remarkably pretty drive,—in which she meant to invite 
Mrs. Brandyball to accompany her ;—she made a point 
of going to-day, and I concluded had ordered the car- 
riage.” 

« No, sir,” said Hutton, who was wheeling his master 
to the luncheon table, “the carriage was not ordered 
when my master sent me to see about it. Mrs. Gurney 
sent down since, but then the young ladies were gone.” 

I could not trust myself with any remark, so I took 
the prudent course of leaving the room, and going in 
search of Harriet, whom I found in her boudoir, looking 
exactly as cheerful and unconcerned as if no liberty had 
been taken with her rights and privileges, and she had 
not been disappointed in her drive, and frustrated in her 
civil intentions towards both Mrs. Somerton and our 
volunteer guest. 

“It was my fault, dear,” said Harriet; “I forgot to 
order the phaeton after breakfast, and ¥ 

«“ That may be, Harry,” said I; “but what I complain 
of is, that any body here should forget to ask your leave 
before they ordered it.” 

“ Oh, never mind,” said Harriet. “The day is not 
so fine as it was, and perhaps it will rain, and perhaps I 
might have caught cold; besides, the girls are so very 
fond of their schoolmistress, and it amuses her, and I 
can go another day.” 

«“ You are a dear, kind, good soul, Harriet,” said I; 
“but you must not, and shall not, be overlooked and 
degraded in your own house. The carriage and horses 
are yours, and is 

«So they are, love,” said Harriet ; “ but it was cousin 
Cuthbert who gave them to me. Recollect that, dear 
Gilbert ; recollect how much we owe him.” 

“I do, Harriet dear,” said 1; “and as far as I can 
judge, it is not likely that I shall very soon forget it. 
However, a gift, to be valuable, or even receivable, must 
be complete; and the moment he presented you with 
that carriage, all his interest in, and control over it, 
ceased and determined.” 

« My dear Gilbert,” said Harriet, « what you are now 
saying must be something you learned in the Temple, 
when they were going to make a lawyer of you. Never 
let us cherish an unkindly thought towards kind Cuth- 
bert. I believe sometimes Kitty’s pertness and Tom’s 
rudeness flurry me a little. I feel angry and vexed at 
3 














times,—-angry that I am vexed, and vexed that I am 
angry. But all this is temporary ; a few more days, and 
quiet will be restored.” 

« Where is Fanny ?” said I. 

“ Why, Fanny is gone home,” said Harriet. “ Papa 
has sent for her; but he brings her back to dinner. I 
don’t exactly know, but I rather think her visit to the 
Rectory has something to do with the affair of your friend 
Lieutenant Merman. I don’t know, because papa’s note 
merely begs her to come home ; but I cannot understand 
what else could have required her presence.” 

“I think,” said I, “ it is quite time something should 
be done decisively in that business. I admit that I never 
liked him since Y 

“I remember the moment right well,” said Harriet : 
“ it was when I was foolish and missy enough to try and 
make you jealous of him,—wasn’t that the time! and 
isn’t that the cause of your disinclination from him? I 
know it is. But you have forgiven me.” 

“Yes, dear, yes,” said I, “Forgiven you!—to be 
sure I have, and forgotten the whole affair,”—which, in 
truth, I had not, nor any one incident that ever occurred 
during my unoonscious courtship of my darling wife. 

It is curious how the minutest circumstances are re- 
gistered in the mind, with which the object of our affec- 
tions is in any degree connected. I remember, as well 
as if it were but yesterday, while walking with Harriet 
and her father, and her little sister, in their gay and 
blooming garden, I gathered a beautiful half-budded rose. 
I placed it in the button-hole of my coat, and walked 
on, talkng as we had been talking before ; nor was it till 
my eyes rested for a moment on those of Harriet that I 
felt a conviction of my selfishness, and conscious that 
she had expected I was gathering it for her, and that she 
had been disappointed when I appropriated it to myself. 
Now, absurd as it may seem, although I never have so 
far betrayed my weakness as to mention this trifling cir- 
cumstance to her, I never, to this moment, think of it 
without regret and discontent. 

« Come to luncheon, dear,” said I. “ Cuthbert is 
there, and I left him somewhat abruptly; for I was 
vexed.” 

« Gilbert, dearest,” said Harriet, leaning on my arm, 
and looking in my face with an ingenuousness neither 
to be affected nor mistaken, “never, never be vexed 
about any thing in which I am concerned. Believe me, 
I am too happy to make your happiness; and as fc : all 
this matter, what does it signify whether I went to-day 
to make my visit, or whether I go to-morrow! Promise 
me, dear love, to let nothing of this sort put you the 
least out of the way.” 

Could I help kissing her white forehead, and pressing 
her to my heart? I think I should have gone the length 
of kissing her rosy lips, had not her maid come into the 
room at the moment, tu say that Mr, Cuthbert had sent 
up word by Hutton that he and Sniggs were waiting for 
us. There it was again!—not even master of five mi- 
nutes. Sniggs, indeed ! 

« Come, dear,” said I to Harriet ; and down stairs we 
went: and there we found the late antagonists making 
common cause in a servile war upon some grilled and 
minced fowl, Cuthbert having, under medical advice, 
failen to, lest he should lose the appetite which the smell 
of the diablerie of my ingenious cook had excited. The 
sight of luncheon immediately brought to my mind the 
peculiar awkwardness of Mrs, Brandyball’s appearance 
at the Rectory, with her two sparkling satellites, on a 
morning which, from what Harnet had told me, seemed 
to be “ big with the fate of Merman and of Fan.” 
While I was helping dear Harriet to “the least bit of 
cold chicken in the world,” the servant brought me a 
note. I opened and read it. Its contents were, to me, 
convincing that I had not mistaken my lieutenant. I 
threw it across the table to Harriet, who ran her eyes 
over it, and returned it, saying only “ Well,” which I 
myself have a habit of saying upon many occasions 
when it would not be well to say any thing more, The 
contents of the note were these lines :— 


“ Dear sir,—I regret that a compulsory visit to Lon- 
don this afternoon will prevent my having the pleasure 
of dining with you to-day, as I had proposed. 

« Yours, very truly, J. Merman.” 

“ That ’s odd, Harry,” said I, as I jerked off the. wing 

of the chicken.” 








“ Yes,” said Harriet, “ very odd, indeed, considering.” 


_ “Iam not sorry,” said I, cutting her the thinnest 
wee slice of ham, “ even if it be as I suppose from 
é is.” 

“Iam,” replied my wife, “ for her sake.” 

“It is for her sake,” answered I, « that I am not.” 

“Is that an invitation ?” said Cuthbert. 

“No,” said I; “ on the contrary, a refusal of one.” 

“Oh!” continued he; “because I hear that some 
lady—I did hear her name, but, ah dear, I forget—is go- 
ing to give a juvenile fancy ball, and I was going to ask 
if you knew her—Hutton can’t tell me—because I think 
my little girls would—ah, wouldn’t they like to go if 
they were invited ?” 

“ There is to be a thing of the sort,” said Sniggs, « at 
Mrs. Trigley’s, I believe. ‘Tall woman, in a green bon- 
net—sits opposite the church-wardens—amiable person 
—subject to jaundice—had a slight touch of epilepsy 
about four years since—nice house for the purpose—bad 
aspect—dampish—I take it—rather troubled with sci- 
atica.” 

“ And when is this to be ?” said I. 

“TI think in about a fortnight,” said Sniggs. 

“ We don’t know her,” said Harriet. 

“I think,” said Cuthbert, « Bessy Wells told Kate 
that the Wellses know her; and so I said, if she could 
manage it, she and Jane might go; and Kate was say- 
ing something of having a little thing of the sort here. 
I believe Mr. Kittington, the dancing-master, put it into 
her head first ;—of course these people are anxious to 
show off their pupils to the best advantage.” 

I could not stand this, so I made no reply ; but only 
said “ Well” again, and drank a glass of wine. 

I saw Harriet looked worried and vexed at Merman’s 
note, which it was clear to me she considered the avant 
courier of some unpleasant family news. She was evi- 
dently engrossed with her own thoughts, and left us as 
soon as she possibly could. 

‘There is something like prescience, something in- 
tuitively quick about women when matters connected 
with these affaires de ceur comes under their notice. 
It might, to be sure, have been, in this instance, that 
Fanny had made her sister to a certain degree her con- 
fidante. What struck me was, that my reverend father- 
in-law had been drawing matters to a conclusion with 
the lieutenant, but having chosen the morning rather 
than the evening for the conference, the result had not 
been quite so successful as that of our winding-up con- 
versation upon a probably similar topic. 

Fanny returned to Ashmead between four and five 
o’clock, and hurried unseen to Harriet’s sanctum, and 
when I saw my poor little wife again I saw she had been 
crying. She begged me to excuse her to Mrs. Brandy- 
ball for her absence from dinner, on the plea of indispo- 
sition—the fact being, that she and Fanny intended to 
devote the rest of the day to talking over the important 
events of the morning. 

Mrs. Brandyball returned alone in the carriage—the 
independent Kate having accepted for herself and her 
sister an invitation from Bessy Wells to stay at the Rec- 
tory and pass the evening, which could be perfectly well 
managed, and without any inconvenience, inasmuch as 
they could come home in the carriage which would be 
sent to fetch the rector, who was to dine with us. 

Our fair guest was profuse in her expressions of ad- 
miration of the neighbourhood, of the Rectory, of the 
Wellses, of my horses, of my phaeton, of Kitty’s diiv- 
ing, and, in short, of every thing in any way connected 
with us; for it struck me that her great object was to 
“butter” Cuthbert, to whom she looked up as a patron 
at least; nor was I without some slight suspicion that, 
in her disinterested remarks about his visit to the 
neighbourhood of her seminary, she even carried her 
intentions the whole length of succeeding to the mater- 
nal control of the young ladies by a nearer and dearer 
claim than that of their governess. 

“ Have you sent for Sniggs ?” said Cuthbert to me. 

“ No—why 2” asked I. 

“T thought,” said my brother—« 1 may be mistaken 
—but I thought you said Harriet was unwell. Wouldn’t 
it be better—eh—to—don’t you think——” 

“Qh no,” replied 1; herviliness is not of a serious 
character. I rather think she and her sister have some- 
thing to talk over.” 

“ We saw Miss Fanny at the Rectory,” said Mrs. 
Brandyball, “ and Mr. Merman was there, I asked him 
if he were to be of our domestic circle here to-day; but 
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he replied with an unusual degree of abruptness, that he 
was engaged elsewhere. Vanity makes men ridiculous 
—pride, odious. I know the lieutenant is a great favour- | 
ite here; but his manner to-day was not so gracious as 
it is ordinarily wont to be.” 

« He has written to me,” said I, “to tell me he has 
been obliged to go to London.” 

« Ah, poor man, I pity him,” said the lady; “ the 
city for wealth, the country for health; and, whatever 
allurements the society of the metropolis may display to 
the youthful mind, the calm repose of the umbrageous 
grove, overhanging the limpid stream, has in it a charm 
for delicate minds which is not to be found in busier 
scenes.” 

“ Qou are quite right, ma’am,” said Cuthbert; “ what 
can be more delightful? I often get Hutton to wheel me 
down to the edge of our little river here, and make him 
throw bits of bread into the water, and there I sit some- 
times by the hour together watching the fish come and 
eat it. I used to fish myself; but a rod is such a heavy 
thing to hold, so I get Hutton sometimes to stand by me 
and fish for me, but he seldom catches any thing, which 
is perhaps all for the best; for the hook we know must 
hurt the fish; besides which, it is so much trouble to 
take it off, if one does catch one, and put a fresh bait 
on, that what is called good sport flurries me—and as 
for crowds—oh, dear ! dear !—nobody can like a crowd 
except a pickpocket.” 

« How imaginative your brother’s mind is !” said Mrs. 
Brandyball to me, looking quite seraphic. “I really be- 
lieve that those who have resided in oriental climes, 
catch, as it were, that inspiration which seems to imbue 
the poetry of those reigions.” 

I made a sort of assenting noise; but quite aware of 
my inferiority, and looking upon Mrs. B. as a sort of 
petticoated Sir William Jones, did not venture to offer 
the slightest remark upon the authors to whom she al- 
luded, and with whom she was of course intimately ac- 
quainted. 

It seemed clear to me, however, that as the lieutenant 
had bolted, and my two ladies intended dining by them- 
selves, and Cuthbert’s two ladies had betaken themselves 
to the Rectory, that Cuthbert, Wells, and I should have 
the pleasure of Mrs. Brandyball’s company all to our- 
selves, the whic! I did not very much dislike, inasmuch 
as Wells was just the man to draw her out, and thus 
afford me an opportunity of judging of her intellectual 
qualities, so that 1 might at some subsequent period dis- 
cuss with Cuthbert the propriety or impropriety of keep- 
ing the girls at her school. 

We parted to dress, and I of course visited my darling 
Harriet. As I suspected, the lieutenant had behaved | 
shabbily. Wells’s sober arguments with respect to | 
Fanny and his attachment had failed. The reverend 
general—the church militant—had been defeated. Mer- 
man had money, expectations, and a maiden aunt, which 
maiden aunt had, it seems, some five and twenty thou- 
sand pounds, the bulk of which was to become the pro- 
perty of her nephew, provided he married a Miss Malony, 
who was her protégée. There were several very extra- 
ordinary rumours about the cause of the interest which 
this young person created in old Miss Merman’s heart— | 
none of which I shall set down, because the characters | 
of cardinals and old maids are sacred, and nobody ought 
to say one word about them; however, it was altogether 
a mystery, into which it appeared the lieutenant had 
only been recently admitted by the elder lady of the 
two. 

The scene up-stairs was not agreeable; poor Fanny 
was crying. I believe she really had, under her papa’s 
sanction, worked herself into a liking for the lieutenant. 
I tried to like him as a friend—as an acquaintance even 
—but I never could achieve it, and I ventured to sug- 
gest the drying up of her tears; but women are such 
kind, tender, affectionate creatures, that my advice was 
wasted. What she ever saw in the man I never could 
myself discover. However, he is gone. I am sorry for 
Fanny, but delighted as far as I am myself concerned. 

Wells has just arrived—I hear the rustling of Mrs. 
Brandyball’s roundabout silk gown in the gallery. So 
—in order to make myself particularly acceptable— 
down I go once more to receive my guests. 

—>—— 
NO. V. 

Our dinner progressed, as the Americans say, most 

propitiously. Wells was in much better spirits than I 
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had expected to find him, considering the recent severe | presence of the hopeful youth in the dining-room, and 
frustration of all his well-laid schemes for Fanny’s ma- | " 


trimonial promotion. 


He did not in the slightest degree | 


allude to the circumstance, probably because my own | 


case had not entirely slipped his memory, and because 


any recapitulation of the history of the lieutenant’s | 
wooing might have recalled to my recollection some | 
scenes of a similar character to those which had been re- | 


cently acted at the rectory, but which had not been pro- 
ductive of a similar result. 

Mrs. Brandyball, whose whole aim and object appeared 
to be the making every body round her pleased with 
themselves, as the readiest mode of making every body 
present pleased with her, began her course of experi- 
ments in that way by eulogising, in the best set terms, 
the gallant officer now absent, as one of the most in- 
teresting of his sex. 

“JT protest,” said she, “that I am not like that parti- 
cular genus of gallinaceous birds whose tenderest sensi- 
bilities are awakened by the appearance of sanguineously 
coloured cloth, but I cannot so entirely subdue the natural, 
and [I hope not altogether reprehensible, sentiment of 
gratitude which must unquestionably animate every fe- 
male heart towards our gallant protectors in the time of 
peril.” 

« Ah,” said Cuthbert, “ yours is a very amiable weak- 
ness in that respect. What soldiers have to endure— 
ah, those marchings and countermarchings—eh ?” 

« But, continued Mrs. Brandyball, determined to win 
the rector entirely, “1 never met with an individual so 
entirely exempt from pretension or affectation as Lieu- 
tenant Merman. He appears to me to be unexception- 
able.” 

«“ Well,” said the reverend divine, “there must be 
tastes of all sorts; for my part, I think him as empty a 
coxcomb as ever stepped P 

Mrs. Brandyball stared with astonishment. 

«“ And J,” said I, “ think him odious.” 

Her eyes opened still wider. 

«“ Ah,” said Cuthbert, «do you know I have never 
taken the trouble to think whether I like him or not.” 

The manner in which our fair visiter was mystified was 
exceedingly amusing to us: it was evident, not only that 
she felt wonderfully disappointed by the manner in which 
her eulogiums upon the lieutenant had been received, 
but that she set us down as two of the most hardened hy- 
pocrites that ever existed. What else could she think? 
she had seen the man living constantly with us—evinc- 
ing beyond the shadow of doubt his devotion towards 
my sister-in-law, and received by her with a correspond- 
ing frankness of approval. Wells was in no humour to 
soften or qualify what he had said of him, and I thought 
I had found out enough of Mrs. Brandyball’s character 
to be certain that when she found that we completely 
threw him over, she would let him lie in the mire without 
any farther attempt at his exaltation. 

Tom, who came in with the dessert, had been up stairs 
with Harriet and her sister, and, by the expression of 
his most expressive countenance, I was dreadfully appre- 
hensive that he had picked enough out of their conversa- 
tion to understand that the lieutenant had behaved 
somehow ungenteelly, and had received his congé. The 
imp looked cunning, and as, besides what he might have 
extracted from the dialogue of the sisters, he was ex- 
tremely fond of collecting facetiz from the servants’ 
hall, it seemed extremely likely that the real state of the 
case had oozed out during the afternoon, and that he 
might favour us with the domestic version of the “ soger 
officer's” inglorious retreat. 

Cuthbert, whose consummate skill in the art of child- 
spoiling I have now watched with more attention than 
satisfaction, whenever the girls were away, bestowed all 
his favours upon their lout of a brother, and he had at 
this period expressed a wish, which came like a gentle 
command, that Tom should take, or seem to take, a great 
interest in every thing that was going on. 

‘Whenever you don’t understand any thing that is 
talked of, Tommy,” said my brother, “ always ask me. 
It is by enquiring, every body learns. It will save you 
a great deal of trouble in the end.” And accordingly 
Tom felt bound to be unceasingly inquisitive—always, 
however, running poor Cuthbert eventually into a cor- 
ner, and then irritating him as much as it was possible 
for him to be irritated by any thing, This questionable 
system of improvement of course destroyed any thing 
like rational or even connected conversation during the 








knowing how tiresome his company would be to Harriet 
and Fanny, I had not the courage to send him up to the 
boudoir, which, as his fair sisters were out, was the only 
place which could be appropriated to his use. 

“I know no more of him personally,” said Wells, 
speaking of some public man, “than I do of the pope 
of Rome.” 

“« Who is the pope of Rome, uncle?” said Tom. 

“My dear boy,” said Cuthbert, “he is elected by the 
cardinals.” ; 

“ What’s a cardinal, uncle?” 

“A cardinal, my love, is an ecclesiastical prince, and 
a member of the sacred college.” 

“Yes,” said Wells, “and the Roman catholics hold 
that, as the pope represents Moses, so the cardinals repre- 
sent the seventy elders.” 

“ They wear red hats,” said Mrs. Brandyball. 

“ Why do they wear red hats?” said Tom. 

“For the same reason, Master Tommy,” said Wells, 
that millers wear white ones,” 

“ What ’s that?” said Tom. 

“To keep their heads warm,” said Wells, 

“ How incalculably whimsical you are, Mr. Wells,” 
said Mrs. Brandyball. 

“ Did you never hear of any great man who was called 
Pope, who never was a cardinal?” said Cuthbert, evi- 
dently determined to obtain some share of Mrs. Brandy- 
ball’s favourable opinion. 

“No,” said Tom. 

“Not Alexander Pope, the poet?” said Cuthbert, 
leading him dexterously to an affirmative. 

“ No: who was he?” said Tom. 

“Why, Tommy,” said Wells, bored to death by the 
boy’s pertinacity, “he was once called a note of interro- 
gation.” 

«“ What’s a note of interrogation?” said Tom. 

“A little ugly thing that asks questions,” said the 
rector. 

“Oh, Mr. Wells,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “that is too 
severe. ‘lo my mind, Pope was not much of a poet.” 

“To mine,” said I, “he appears the greatest poet we 
ever had.” 

“ Who is the best poet now, pappy ?” said Tom. 

“ Poet, my dear,” said Cuthbert; “never mind—I 
don’t know—I’m sure—there, now that will do—eat 
your orange.” 

“T perfectly agree with you, Mr. Gurney,” said Mrs. 
Brandyball, “as to the utility of the system of exciting 
the development of the mental qualities by the institu- 
tion of a principle of enquiry which must, while its re- 
sults add fresh stores of information to the questioner, 
induce a constant desire for new acquirements.” 

Wells and I exchanged looks, for although it may seem 
most illiberal that we should encourage any doubts or 
suspicions with regard to the perfect ebriety of our fair 
guest, we could not fail to remark that the long words 
in which she dealt came out rather indistinctly ; how- 
ever, when Wells replenished her glass with port wine, 
which she that day drank, because she said “the cadent 
humidity” (Anglice, some rain which had fallen during 
the afternoon) “had imparted an agueish character to 
the circumambient atmosphere.” 

My position was an awk:vard one: whenever she 
evinced a disposition to retire, her destination would be 
the drawing-room, with no companion save Tom—I 
therefore did not feel in the slightest degree desirous of 
unsettling her; nor dare I venture to pay my poor wife 
a visit, lest the movement, should flurry our fair visiter. 
I knew that in the present state of their minds, her join- 
ing them would be beyond description disagreeable, and 
so I affected to be exceedingly snug and comfortable ; 
and Wells seconding my efforts to keep the little party 
together, the lady gradually warming by the generous in- 
fluence of what, in the earlier part of the day, she would 
probably have called the “ vinous juice,” began propor- 
tionably to relinquish all her fine words and euphonic 
phrases, until at length her natural candour led her not 
only to talk like other people, but to give us some curious 
particulars of her own “ life, character, and behaviour * 
to which I must say the rector most insidiously !ed end 
encouraged her. 

“ Little pitchers have great ears,” said Mrs. Bundy- 
ball; “Master Tom had better go to his aunty-as for 
my part, I can only say that in France the ladies never 
leave the table until the gentlemen go.” 
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“Or rather,” interrupted Wells, “the gentlemen al- 
ways go when the ladies leave the table.” 

“It’s the same thing in the end,” said Mrs. Brandy- 
ball; «now, what I mean to say is this—Mrs. Gumey 1 
unwell, and, I dare say, would be better pleased with my 
room than my company. Indeed, between you and me 
and the post, [ don’t think I am overmuch of a favourite 
with her at any time ; and so—as I feel agueish—although 
the port wine has done me a great deal of good, I don’t 
want to stir from where I am till tea-time: we are very 


snug where we are—only, to be sure, you may have | thos 
| their own mother. 


something to talk about—parish, as we say—in which 
case I’m olff—a nod ’s as good as a wink to a blind 
horse.” 

« But you are not a blind horse,” said Tom, looking 
at her with # perfect consciousness that the expression 01 
her countenance, and the character of her conversation, 
had undergone a very decided alteration. 

« No, Master Tom,” said the lady, “ that’s very true.” 

“ No,” said Tom; “no more than I am a little pitcher: 
hi’m hup to you, stupid as you may fancy me.” 

«Tommy, love,” said Cuthbert, “don’t speak in that 
manner to Mrs, Brandyball: what would your sisters say 
if they beard you ?” 

“Say !” said Tom; “ why, they ‘d laugh like fan, spe- 
cially Kitty—she would tell me to go it like winkin.” 

Here the lady telegraphed to me her desire that Tom 
should be missing as soon as possible; and while she 
was occupied in this operation, Wells again replenished 
her glass, having ascertained that she had errived at an 
amiable state of oblivious mystification, in which, al- 
though she gave some slight evidence of surprise at find- 
ing her goblet, like the Panmure punch-powl, always 
full, she could not exactly recollect having previously 
emptied it. 
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know a good deal of the world at my time of life; and 
so having seen what I have seen in it, my proverb is, 
| the least said, sooner mended.’ ” 

Yes, thought I, and I suspect your temporary forget- 
fulness of so excellent a maxim at the present moment 
is likely to produce some curious results; for I saw 
Cuthbert every now and then elevate his eyebrows, in 
a manner for him most actively expressive of astonish- 
ment at what he heard. 

«“ Why,” said the lady, “ now I'll tell you ; you know 
those two girls of yours are as fond of me as if I was 
That’s mere nature—all nature— 
every bit of it nature; they never knew their own 
mother,—then isn’t it natural they should love me? I 
have always been kind to them, and, as Mr. Gurney 
knows, never said wrong was the thing they did, though 
Kitty’s as full of mischief as an egg’s full of meat :— 
well, then—I—so—oh, what was I saying—some- 
thing “4 

« You were speaking of the natural affection of child- 
ren for their parents,” said Wells, who performed his 
part in the domestic farce with the greatest gravity. 

“So I was,” said the lady; “ and—I had no mother 
myself !” 

«“ What! never, ma’am?” said Wells. 

“Oh, Mr. Wells,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “ what a man 
you are! you do remind me so of an uncle of mine at 
Bristo}.” 

“Oh,” said Wells, “then you had an uncle ?”” 

“Two,” said the lady; “and, as you said,I hada 
mother, but she died before I knew any thing about her, 
and that’s a very bad thing for a girl.” 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Cuthbert, 


«“ —Sighing like furnace.” 








‘This tampering with her weakness, and ministering to | 


her failing, might have been, by the more rigid, consider- 
ed, what is colloquially called, “ taking an unfair advan- 
tage,” and I think even I, in my own house, or, what 
was so called and considered in the neighbourhood, should 
have interposed to prevent the proceeding, had it not 
been that I felt I was doing Cuthbert and his daugbters- 
in-law an essential service in contributing to rub off the 
plating, which he mistook for precious metal, and by al- 
lowing his favourite the full gratification of what Kitty 
had more than once hinted was, when she was at home, 
her 
“Custom always of the afternoon,” 


permit her to exhibit herself in her natural colours. I 
confess the signal success which crowned the early part 
of the process, and the suddenness with which the mask 
had been abandoned, rather induced me to sanction its 
continuance so long as the lady continued * nothing 
loth ;” and so long as no undue influence was exercised 
over her to induce her to exceed her usual limits. 

I answered her signal, and desired Tom to go and get 
his tea with Harriet and Fanny, in the boudoir, although 
it was extremely disagreeable to do what I knew would, 
to a certainty, make them particularly unhappy. 

“I’m hoff,” said Tom: “ hi knows what’s what. She’s 
a going to let out some of her rum stories—and his afraid 
that I should hear them.” 

«Tom, my boy, go when your uncle tells you,” said 
Cuthbert. 

«Oh, nobody wants to stop,” said Tom; “I likes to 
go to haunt Fan a precious sight more than staying 
here.” 

And out he went, banging the door after him, whist- 
ling as he crossed the hall, and stumped up stairs, to tor- 
ment the consulting sisters, 

“ He’s a nice boy,” said Mrs. Brandyball, « only, as 
I said, 


‘ Children pick up words, as pigeons peas, 
And utter them again as God shall please.’ 


And something might be said about some body that 
might as well go no further; as I say, ‘ prevention is 
better than cure,’ and I hate tattling.” 

« You are perfectly right,” said Wells, with a look of 
the profoundest respect, and in a manner so horribly 
deferential, that I had nearly burst into a fit of laughing, 
although I was in fact in no very mirthful humour, 

« Why, la, Mr. Wells,” continued the lady, who, having 
freed herself from the restraint imposed by Tom’s pre- 
sence, went off at score; “ you must naturally think I 


d 


« And so,” continued she, “I was left a good deal to 
myself; and that was, I think, the foundation of all my 
knowledge. I was what they would call a self-taught 
genius. I never was taught nothing on earth by nobody 
until after I was married, and then poor Mr. B., who 


| was mighty particular,—he was a very old man when I 
| married him—at least I thought so then,—I don’t believe 


he was near so old as Mr. Gurney, but he was a deal too 
old to marry me,—so when I came out with my P’s and 


| Q’s—all wrong, you know—he used to fidget, and look 


cross,—and so then I had masters and mistresses,—and 


| got on uncommonly well,—and never having any family 
|—none of what the advertising servants call incum- 


brances—I had plenty of time to devote to myself, and 
so—as—I say—learning is a treasure—I—then—poor 


| Mr. B. died—he was in a very extensive way of business 
| —in the timber trade—but some how—I don’t recollect 
| the particulars—when he died, it was found—I never 


could understand why—that he had not left me a farden 
—no, Mr. Wells, as I’m a living woman, not the value 


| of a brass farden—nothing settled on me ;—and then I 
| was—nobody to help me—my uncle died—my father 
| gone abroad for life.” 


«“ What a dreadful position for a female,” said Cuth- 


| bert, who, in the tenderness of his heart, and the inten- 
| sity of his sympathy in our fair friend’s misfortunes, 


totally lost sight of the main points of her history so 
candidly—so unconsciously narrated for our edification. 

« And what did happen to you !” said Wells. 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Brandyball, “nothing happened to 
me: I began to think what I had best do—and what 
was easiest to be done ; and just as I was quite at a non- 
plus, I happened to fall in with a nice respectable lady 
who kept the school I now keep.” 


«“« Who wore that day the arms which now I wear;’” 


said I, involuntarily. 

“No, not arms,” said the lady—*“school,—oh, I re. 
member—out of the play—Norval—ha! ha !— On the 
Grampy Hills,—that’s a very moving play—it always 
makes me cry to think of his poor dear mother.” 

« My dear Gilbert,” said Wells, * you have interrupted 
Mrs, Brandyball in her autobiography.” 

“ Oh, there’s not much to tell,” said the lady ; «only 
my new friend Mrs. Slinkin wanted an assistant to teach 
French, Italian, music, geography, and astronomy, and 
so I engaged myself—her great objection was to my 
name—which, she said, gave a notion that I was—ha! 
ha!—the idea—addicted to the use of spirits—but, as I 
said, what ’s in a name !—there’s Mr. Young, very old 
—Mrs. White, very brown—Mr. Short, very tall—and 





Mrs. Little, very big,—and why should not Mrs. Brandy- 
ball be as sober as a judge ?”’* 

“ Why not, indeed,” said Wells, once more filling up 
her glass ; « and so, I conclude, you satisfied your friend?” 

“ Quite entirely so,” said Mrs, Brandyball; “so [ 
took the situation, and we got on very comfortably: in. 
deed, the best part of the thing is, I didn’t know any of 
the things I went to teach,—that is to say, I knew a 
little of them; but what I said was this, I shall learn 
them all in time, by teaching the girls,—and so I did— 
and so then Mrs. Slinkin made friends with a Bath doc- 
tor,—and he used to recommend Montpelier House as 
the healthiest place in the neighbourhood,—and so peo. 
ple sent their children to us,—and then we sent out one 
or two to India,—and so made a connection that way, 
—and at last Mrs. Slinkin married the doctor, and [ 
stepped into the business ; and now, I ’Il venture to say, 
there isn’t a better conducted school in all England, Ire- 
land, and Scotland, or Berwick-upon-T weed.” 

Whereupon, to my infinite amazement, I beheld my 
brother Cuthbert elevate himself to an angle of forty. 
five, and say, in the sweetest imaginable tone, 

“ To that I think I can myself bear testimony.” 

This announcement evidently startled Wells as much 
as it had surprised me, However, it encouraged the 
lady to a fuller confession, which, to me and the rector, 
was extremely amusing, 

“Now,” said she, “ you see me asI am; and I have 
told you all my history, but [ should never have opened 
my lips as I have done this evening if the girls had been 
here.” 

I knew by the expression of Wells’s countenance that 
he was dying to ask her whether, when she talked of 
Opening her lips in the manner she had done this even- 
ing, she meant for the purposes of imbibition or oratory. 

“« Every body is obliged,” said she, “ to play a part in 
this world, that’s what I mean to say ;—what’s a judge 
off the bench, wig and gown aside !—just like other 
men, to be sure; but while he is in his court, he must 
act judge, and nothing else,—the same with me :—why, 
if I was to be natural, as folks call it, and say my say as 
I like to say it, I should be thought no more of than one 
of my own housemaids,—recollect the story of the king 
and the schoolmaster,—to be sure you do. Well, I 
make the girls believe their governess the very pink of 
perfection,—never hear me talk what I call plain kitehen 
English, no, no.” 

“Well,” said I, « for my part, I prefer the simplest 
language that can be used ; and I am sure you will for- 
give me for saying that I never enjoyed any evening 
since your arrival here so much as this.” 

“ That’s it,” said the joyous matron, “ 1 know that 
—now at home, when the girls are gone to bed—early 
hours are healthy, not one of ’em up at half past eight 
—I see no harm in baving in a neighbour or two and 
enjoying a quiet rubber of whist or a pool at loo—limited, 
you know. Well, as I say, there’s no immorality in 
playing cards; yet I should not like my girls to catch 
me atit. Then, after our cards, we have a bit of sup- 
per, seldom any thing hot, for the girls could smell that ; 
and, as I always say, suppets are most unwholesome, 
and never allow them a morsel at night: I should not 
like them to know that I eat supper myself. Well, and 
then, as I say, what’s the harm of a glass of something 
warm after supper ?” 

“ Why,” said I, « Kitty told us your principle upon 
that subject, and even refered to your practice.” 

“Ah!” said the lady, “my Kitty is an exception to 
the general rule,—she is the favourite.” 

“ Thank you, thank you a thousand times, Mrs, Bran- 
dyball,” said Cuthbert, « I’m sure of that.” 

“TI call her one of my pattern girls, sir,” said the lady. 

“T trust,” said Cuthbert, “my dear Mrs. B., you do 
not over fatigue them !” 

“ You know, my dear sir,” said the lady, “I do not. 
I'll tell you my coarse. Up at eight—prayers, always 
read by Miss Julietta Timmins, whose grandmother was 
aunt to the curate of Cripplesdon,—fine voice, sweet 
delivery, and as slow as a slug,—breakfast at nine,—no 
nonsense about nerves,—never let them touch tea,—pure 
milk and water,—the cow and the pump,—out for an 
hour,—relaxation in the shrubbery,—at ten in school,— 





* At the period of which Mr. Gilbert Gurney’s papers 
treat, James Smith’s admirable song upon the subject 





of similar anomalies had not appeared.— Ep, 
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every thing parceled out,—method is the only mode of 
managing the mind,—seven minutes and a half for 
geography,—ditto for knotting hearthrugs,—a quarter 
of an hour for French,—-ten minutes for astronomy,— 
ditto for the use of the globes,—a quarter of an hour for 
Italian,—and twenty minutes for mathematics. Then 
to learn lessons,—dinner at two.” 

« Very pretty proceeding,” said Cuthbert. «A little 
of every thing, and not too much of any thing.” 

« Exactly so,” said Mrs. Brandyball. “Then, till half 
past three, the play ground,—in again,—fifteen minutes 
for music,—six minutes for algebra,—nine minutes for 
drawing,—a quarter of an hour for English history,—six 
minutes for hydraulics, under the inspection of Doctor 
Q., and nine minutes and a half for ethics and moral 
philosophy,—guitar twenty minutes (for those who learnt 
it)—Newton’s Principia and dancing an hour and a half, 
—the play-ground again.” 

« But,” said Wells, “do you never parade them?” 

“ Do what?” said Mrs. Brandyball. 

« Take them out to walk ?” said the rector. 

« Never,” exclaimed the agreeable hedgehog, “ except 
to church,” bowing complacently, in order to evince her 
high respect for the establishment. “ No, no, Mr. Wells. 
I keep my charges all snug within brick walls tipped 
with broken bottles. Only two windows overlook my 
garden, and that only in the winter,—planted them out, 
—no peeping into Montpelier.” 

« But,” said I, “do you never walk out with them?” 

« No,” said Mrs. Brandyball; “I am rather too heavy 
for exercise, and [ can’t well trust the teachers. I have,” 
added she, putting her finger to her nose, “I have been 
a teacher myself; besides, if I did go and take them,— 
it’s as bad. I say to them, ‘ Girls, as you go to church, 
look at nobody,—neither to the right nor to the leit,— 
keep your eyes on the ground, my dears ;’ and so they 
do: and, when they are at church, the front of the pew 
is so high, and the seat so low, that they can’t even get 
a peep at the parson.” 

« That is severe over much,” said Wells. 

« Severe!” said Mrs. Brandyball. “ You are a man 
of the world, Mr. W. Suppose I did parade them, as 
you call it, they would look about, and only think what 
things they are likely to see in the streets and the roads. 
If I walked in front, how should I know what they were 
doing behind my back? If I walked behind them, and 
come last, where’s the use ?—with poke-bonnets on, 
what can I know of what they do with their eyes? No, 
no; I keep them all snug at home, and then the dear 
loves have nothing to put bad notions into their young 
heads.” 

“ Very proper, indeed !” said Cuthbert. 

“Very,” said I, looking at Wells, and thinking of 
Miss Falwasser as a pattern Miss of Montpelier. 

« Now, Mrs. Brandyball,” said Wells, “ allow me to 
help you to some more wine.” A permission he re- 
quested, because she had happened to remove her glass 
out of his reach. 

«Oh no,” said she, “no more; ‘enough is as good as 
a feast ;’ moderation is one of the greatest virtues.” 

“We will order coffee, then,” said I, “and have it 
here; and I will just step up to Harriet and see how 
she is.” 

“ Give my best regards,” said Mrs. Brandyball “and 
say if she wishes to see me I shall be too happy to go 
and sit with her and Miss Wells.” 

«| will,” said I; and giving directions to the servant 
to bring the coffee and tea, hastened to the two ladies to 
hear what they had been doing, and report progress with 

regard to ourselves, 

The difference between the appearance of the room I 
had left, and that of the boudoir which I entered, was 
very striking. The noisy mirth and chatter of Mrs. 
Brandyball, the insidious officiousness of Wells, the su- 
pine indifference of Cuthbert, the blaze of lamps, and 
the fumes of wine, were strongly contrasted by the calm 
serenity of Harriet’s sanctum, and ‘the subdued tone of 
the conversation in which she and her sister were 
engaged. On the table was a box—open—which con- 
tained numerous letters, and I thought a miniature 
picture, The box, however, was closed the moment I 
entered, and Harrict’s first question was, what we had 


done with the lady? 
She preferred staying where she was,” said I, “to 
becoming the sole tenant of the drawing-room ; and so 


I have justyordered coffee, in the dinner-room, and snatch- 





ed a minute to get to you. What have you done with | 
the amiable Tom !” 

“ He went to bed soon after nine,” said Fanny. 

“ After nine?” said I; “why, what o’clock is it 
now 1” 

“ Considerably past ten,” said Harriet. 

“‘T had no idea of such a thing,” said I. 

“Time flies in agreeable society,” replied Harriet. 

“I must not stop,” said I, “to tell you how our time 
has been passed ; but we have had a scene ig 

“ For which,” said my wife, “if Master Tom is to be 
believed, I am pretty well prepared. He came up evi- 
dently in a passion with the lady, and has been amusing 
us with histories of her proceedings, derived from his 
sister Jane, which, if true, or near the truth, ought to | 
be communicated to Cuthbert.” 

« All would be unavailing,” said I. 
heard from her own mouth quite sufficient to render any 
other evidence against her unnecessary, he has just now 
pronounced the highest eulogium upon her, and declared 
his unqualified approbation of her establishment I 
shall return to them, and as soon as the carriage comes 
for your father, and brings home the ‘darlings,’ dispose 
of the party forthwith.” 

“ How is papa?” said Fanny ; “is he in good spirits ?” 

“ Much as usual,” said I; “he seemed a little out of | 
sorts at first, but he soon recovered his usual good tem- 
per, and has played off our visiter to the greatest pos- | 
sible advantage. However, adieu for the present; I | 
think half an hour will terminate our sitting.” 

And down I came, not without having, by way of re- 
ply to Harriet’s “ Don’t be long, love,” given her one | 
affectionate kiss, which I could not help thinking made | 
poor Fanny think of the absent lieutenant, about whom | 
and his proceedings | admit I became rather anxious to | 
know something more. 

When I returned to the dinner-room, I found that its 
occupants had discovered the “ time of night,” and that | 
Wells was beginning to wonder why the carriage had 
not arrived which was to bring back Cuthbert’s living 
treasures, and bear away our excellent rector. However, 
coffee and tea were disposed of, and Mrs. Brandyball 
had in a great degree recovered her composure, and be- | 
gun to resume her figurative style of conversation, be- 
fore any announcement of its approach was made ; and 
Cuthbert, who could not have rested unless he had seen 
the dear girls before he went to bed, seemed disposed, 
late as it was, to make up his rubber, which, amidst the 
interest he took in Mrs. Brandyball’s autobiography, had 
slipped out of his mind, when, to my great relief,—for | 
I longed to get up to Harriet, who was looking ill and 
wearied,—I heard the welcome wheels rolling towards 
the door. 

The ringing of bells and barking of dogs soor con- 
firmed my best anticipations, and Cuthbert’s eyes | 
twinkled with delight as he cast them expectingly on the 
door, so soon to be opened to give to his sight the pat- | 
tern-girl of Montpelier, Miss Falwasser. ‘The door was | 
not opened—the dogs ceased to bark—and every thing | 
resumed its wonted quietude, which remained for two 
or three minutes unbroken, when at length Hutton 
made his appearance, and, approaching the rector, said— 

“Mrs, Wells sends her jove, sir; the young ladies 
were not quite ready to go home, and so she has sent 
the carriage for you, which can bring the young ladies 
back after you have done with it.” 

Wells looked more surprised than pleased, and said, 
“Hem! oh!” 

“ Young rogues,” said Cuthbert, “dancing, I have no | 
doubt.” 

“ Most likely,” said Mrs, Brandyball; “their Terp- | 
sichorean predilections are peculiarly potent.” 

This resumption of “style” took place because Cuth- 
bert’s servant was in the room, and it became essential, | 
according to her policy, to “act her part” before even | 
the meanest audience, 

“ Well, then,” said Wells, “I suppose, being sent 
for, I must go. May I step up and say good night to, 
the girls ?” ' 

« To be sure,” said I. 

«“ Good night, Mrs. Brandyball,” said the rector, «I | 
will take care to send back the rosebuds safe.” 

« Are your horses quite quigt ?” said Cuthbert. 

“ Steady as rocks,” said the rector. 

“ Because,” said Cuthbert, “I am always alarmed | 
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“ After having | 


| 





about horses since an accident which had very nearly | 
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proved fatal to my poor father and myself, many years 
ago. We were traveling along the road zs 

“ Yes, I know,” said Wells, “ Severndroog.” 

“Oh!” said my brother, “I have told you—eh? I 
did not recollect—dear, dear! Hutton, just lift me up— 
there—that will do. Don’t go before we have a bit of 
supper. Mrs, Brandyball says she takes a bit of some- 
thing cold.” 

“Oh, not for me,” said the lady, “if nobody else— 
, ae 

“Tell them to bring the tray,” said I to Hutton, in a 
fit of desperation, covered as much as possible by a look 
of the most perfect amenity. 

“I’m off,” said Wells, “good night—good night to 
both—to all.” Saying which he proceeded to bid adieu 
to his daughters, and I suppose in some degree to ascer- 
tain the state of Fanny’s feelings after the events of the 
morning. 

The conversation began to flag—the lady had sunk 
into a sort of repose closely assimilating to that.of Cuth- 
bert; and I really was not enough of a hypocrite to ap- 
pear pleased, or even comfortable. Cuthbert was wheeled 
to his room to be refreshed with eau de Cologne, and 
Mrs. Brandyball just stepped up to her room to fetch her 
pocket-handkerchief. 

The lady returned, Cuthbert was re-wheeled to his 
sofa, the sofa was wheeled to the table, which we drew 
round, and really it was with difticulty I did the honours. 
The haut en bas manner in which the girls treated us 
all, and, regardless of all the commonest observances of 
the rules of society, usurped the carriages and conve- 
niences of every body, not only in the house, but in the 
neighbourhood, were unbearable; and now, at a mo- 
ment when the mistress of that house was ill—if not in 
body, certainly in mind, and was anxious to get to rest 
early—here was [ forced to remain at my post, helping 
and serving, while I knew, let the superficial appear- 
ances be what they might, that the young ladies who 
were disturbing all my family arrangements at Ashmead, 
could not fail of being, under the circumstances, equally 
unwelcome guests at the Rectory. 

But even this was light compared with what I had to 
undergo afterwards. At about half past eleven—I hav- 
ing heard Harriet’s bell ring for her maid twenty minutes 
before—Mrs. Brandyball perceived through the mist that 
I was rather uncomfortable, and she requested me to 
ring for her maid and her candle, which I most readily 
did~—she beginning to think that the sylphs were carry- 
ing the joke too far, and resolving, as far as she was con- 
cerned, to get out of the adventure which had originated 
in her leaving them at Wells’s. Away she went. We 
wished her good night. Cuthbert shook her hand, and 
they parted affectionately ; and when she was gone, I 
imagined that Cuthbert would be satisfied with recom- 
mending the girls to the care of their soubrette, or send- 
ing by her or Hutton, who was equally careful of the 
young charges, some kind message, and so betake him- 
self to rest—but no—not a bit of it. 

«“ Now, Gilbert,” said he, “just do me the favour to 
push that little table near the sofa—make me one glass 
of white wine negus—none of your—oh dear me! how 
my back aches!—none of your West India sangaree— 
hot water—ah !—and we will have a quiet talk till the 
children come home—I cannot go to bed till I have seen 
Kitty—and—then—we have had no whist—ah !— 
Sniggs hasnt been here—no—nothing of that sort— 
and when Kitty tells us of all that has happened—and 
the—ah !—the party—she is such a capital mimic.” 

I did as I was desired—or, as I felt it, commanded— 





| and then concocted a tumbler of a ‘similar mixture for 


myself—the candles burned down—the fire grew dull— 
the room grew cold—I could hear the ticking of the 
clock in the hall, 

« Gilbert,” said my brother, “ that’s a dear woman— 
the schoolmistress—ah ! i 

A gentle tap at the door interrupted my answer. 

“ Come in,” said I. 

“It’s only me, sir,” said Foxcroft, my wife’s maid. 

“Do you want me,” said I, hourly anticipating the 
event which was so materially to add to my respecta- 
bility. 

“No, sir,” said Foxcroft, “ only my mistress says, as 
you mayn’t come up stairs till late, if you would recol- 
lect that she wishes to have the carriage to-morrow about 
twelve.” 

“ Certainly,” said I, “ [’ll remember to order it,” 
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And then she shut the door, and I returned to the 
side of Cuthbert, cut to the heart that poor Harriet, 
without meaning the slightest reproach, should have sent 
me a quiet, humble message to order my carriage, in or- 
der to preserve it from a seizure on the part of those—I 
will not designate them—who were now keeping me out 
of my bed to await their return from a place where they 
had no business to be, to hear the praises of her who 
had no business to leave them there. 

The candles, by which Cuthbert occasionally fancied 
he read, were already in the sockets—the lamp glimmer- 
ing and flickering with a sort of sputtering noise, the 
certain avant courier of the most unsavoury of smells 
—-still hardly able to keep his eyes open, he went on 
muttering praises of the regularity and good order of the 
Montpelier establishment; while I, listening with the 
most earnest attention for the approach of the carriage, 
watched almost unconsciously the fast-fading fire in the 
grate. I began to get exceedingly cold—the lamp gave 
stronger evidence of its proposed departure, and I was 
driven to the necessity of lighting my bed-room candle, 
to escape the darkness with which we were threatened. 
Having done which, I despatched the lamp somewhat 
after the principle of the butcher’s wife, who called to 
her husband to come and kill a sick sheep before it died. 

Twang went the clock ; one—two—three—four—five 
—six—seven—eight—nine—ten—eleven—TWELVE. 

«Tt is twelve o'clock,” said I, 

«“ What little rakes those girls are!” said Cuthbert; 
“TI hope they won’t tire themselves—poor dears! I dare 
say they are dancing—their sainted mother was very 
fond of reels—but—ah !—well—it is what we must all 
come to—poor Tom !—by the way, he didn’t come in 
to wish us good night.” 

“ He stayed with Harriet and Fanny,” said I. 

“It is getting very chilly,” said Cuthbert; “ stir the 
fire, Gilbert—hadn ’t you better ring for some coals ?” 

“ Why,” said I, obeying orders, “ I suppose they can- 
not be much longer—midnight is late for the Rectory.” 

“T conclude Harriet is gone to bed,” said Cuthbert, 
in a tone of voice which satisfied me that he would have 
been more interested in the fact of his own favourite cat 
having been made up for the night in her well-lined 
basket. 

«“ Oh yes,” said I, “two heurs since, I should think ; 
she is not by any means well.” And {then I thought of 
her “Come soon, love,” which seemed to 1ing in my 
ears to a popular air, which I fancied I traced in the 
ticking of the clock. 

“Yaah,” said Cuthbert, “I’m getting sleepy my- 
self.” 

“ Hadn ’t you better go to bed ?” said I. 

«No, no,)’ replied my brother, “ not till I have bid 
Kitty good night.” 


He then relapsed into silence, and, to say truth, I felt 
no inclination to disturb the tranquillity of the scene. 
A quarter after twelve—half past twelve; at which pe- 
riod I was about to suggest that something extraordinary 
must have happened, but suddenly checked myself, when 
I recollected that if Cuthbert’s thoughts had been direct- 
ed to the possibility of an accident, he would, with the 
fear of Blackheath before his eyes, have ordered out 
every man, woman, and child of the family, in search of 
his babes in the wood; so I waited, and, like the turn- 
spit who, in the Spanish proverb, is made to console him- 
self during his work on the culinary treadmill, with the 
certainty that “the largest leg of mutton mustigét done 
——- sat to listen for the ladies, and thik of my 
wie, 

At length, just as I pictured Harriet buried im the 
happy depth of her first sleep, up drove the carriage. 
The footman, no doubt irritated by being kept up un- 
usually late, and turned out for a second time, long after 
midnight, rang the house-bell with a force and power 
which made it reverberate through the hall and staircase 
loudly enough to have waked the dead. This set the 
three dogs barking all in different keys. Hutton and the 
footman hurried to let in the revelers, upsetting one of 
the hall chairs in their haste; all of which disturbance 
was followed by the loudest possible banging down of 
the carriage steps, immediately under my wife’s win- 
dow ; the uproar only concluding after the carriage-door 
first, and the house-door next, had been also banged to 
and fastened—the former accompanied by the impreca- 
tions of Wells’s servant outside the house, and the latter 
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by the inevitable rattling of chains and scraping of bolts 
within. 

“«« Well, dearest,” said Cuthbert, “ you have made it 

late—have you been very happy ?” 

« Yes, pappy,” said Kitty, “very. Ob, you mustn’t 
| look at me—I ’m such a figure! danced every bit of curl 
out of my hair! I couldn’t get away before—it was all 
Bessy’s doing—her pa went to bed the minute he came 
back, but Master Buggins and his cousin Harry would 
have some more quadrilles, and so after that we had three 
of the new-fashioned waltzes—it was so nice, and made 
me so giddy, and so pleased, you can’t think !””* 

“And how were you entertained, Jenny?” said I, 
standing, candle in hand, prepared for a start. 

“T liked it very well, thank you, uncle,” said Jane, 
who looked as white as a sheet, with a pair of eyes as 
red as a ferret’s. 

“« Gilbert,” said Cuthbert to me, “what do you think 
this young lady has been whispering to me ?” 

“ That she wants her maid, I suppose,” said I. 

“ No,” said Cuthbert, “ something else: she says she 
should like a little bit of something to eat.” 

“Eat!” said I. 

« Yes, uncle,” said Kate; “we had only some lemon- 
ade and cakes, and that was at about half past nine, and 
we dined at two with Bessy, so———” 

«“ Come, come,” said Cuthbert, “ ring the bell, Kitty, 
love, and we ‘Il get you some cold fowl, or something of 
that sort—you would not like any thing warm ?” 

“Tam afraid,” said I, “they are not likely to get any 
thing warm. I surmise that Mrs. Habijam (so was my 
cook nained) is fast asleep.” 

Hutton made his appearance to answer the bell, for, as 
he must inevitably sit up to undress his master, and put 
him to bed, he had relieved my own butler. 

“ Hutton,” said Cuthbert, “these young ladies want 
something to eat.” 

« Very well, sir,” said Hutton, in a tone which sounded 
like—very ill, sir. 

« Any thing, Hutton,” said Kate; “a bit of cold fowl 
and some tongue—nothing sweet.” 

«I'll go and see, miss,” said Hutton. 

As I foresaw that Hutton, in order to put the young 
lady’s commands into execution, must necessarily call up 
Mrs. Habijam, who acted as housekeeper, in order to get 
at the larder, and that my wearied butler must be “ roust- 
ed out,” to get at the wine, or whatever other liquid the 
sylphs might select for their regale ; and asI beheld Hut- 
ton, by way of a preliminary, return to the room with a 
pair of new candles, I felt that, as my presence was, even 
if agreeable to the trio, by no means essential to their 
enjoyments, I ventured to take the liberty of saying that, 
as it was growing late, and] had an engagement early 
in the morning, I would wish them good night. 

To my proposal I found not the slightest objection 
made by any one of the company; and accordingly, 
having shaken hands with my brother, and having been 
kissed boisterously by Kate, and gently by Jane, I betook 
myself to my room, where I found poor Harriet sitting 
up in her bed, wondering at the noise in the house at so 
late an hour, and fancying ten thousand things had hap- 
pened, about which she had no opportunity of en- 
quiring. 

I will not describe my feelings, because they are not 
purely fraternal. ‘Khe conclusion of the affair, however, 
was not the least annoying part of it, for it was certainly 
past two before Kate and her sister came dancing up 
stairs to their room, singing one of the airs to which they 
had been whisked about by Master Buggins and his cousin 
Henry, so loudly as to wake poor Harriet from the se- 
cond sleep{into which she had happily fallen. 

What seemed so particularly odd in the whole of the 
‘business was, that the day on which so disagreeable an 
event had occurred in Wells’s family should have been 
fixed upon for what really was an unusual gaiety there. 
I found, however, that the little party had been arranged 
defore the dénowement of the Merman affair, and while 
he was yet in the house; and that Mrs. Wells, with the 
proper spirit of her sex, resolved that the dismissal of the 
lieutenant, which would be of course the talk of thé 
whole place in a day or two, should not appear to have 





* It was just about the period at which Mr. Gurney 
wrote this portion of his papers that this irritating inde- 
cency, which has since been so universally adopted, was 
first introduced into English society,—Ep. 








affected them, or made the slightest alteration in their 
arrangements. 

I remember seeing once at a country fair a boy of about 
ten years of age ina scarlet jacket, much tinseled, a 
pair of dirty white trousers, with flesh-coloured stockings 
pulled up over them, his hair being flaxen, and matted, 
and his face dirty and painted, performing a hornpipe in 
front of a booth, a minute after his father had given him 
a most savage horsewhipping for some conduct, I sup- 
pose, militating against the Jaws and customs of the 
modern Thespians, the effect of which was very remark- 
able. The poor child was crying with pain, the tears 
running down his well-ochred cheeks, dancing as hard 
as he could, accompanied by periodical exclamations by 
his respectable parent, of, “Jump, you dog—go along, 
sir—higher, sir,” which overtopped the sound of the one 
fiddle upon which the child’s eldest well-spangled sister 
was playing the tune. 

The effect was at once ludicrous and painful, and 
somehow I could not help associating it in my mind with 
Mrs. Wells’s uncommonly tively little party in the even- 
ing of the day of the defeat of all their well-laid schemes 
of settlement for Fanny. However, I got to sleep at 
last ; but little did I anticipate what was in store for me 
vefore I should sleep another night. 
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NO. VI. 

There is a certain point to which complacency and for- 
bearance may go—but there is also a certain point at 
which they will stop; and when I awoke in the morning, 
and thought over the events of the preceding evening, 
and moreover found my poor Harriet extremely unwell, 
I fell to considering what course I could adopt to rescue 
her and myself from the unbearable thraldom in which 
we found ourselves, without offending Cuthbert, or 
evincing a proper sense of gratitude for the kindnesses 
he had lavished upon us. 

I was perfectly satisfied of his entire unconsciousness 
that he was doing any thing either to distress or incon- 
venience us: he felt convinced that we must like what 
he liked, or perhaps it would be nearer the truth to say, 
that he did not trouble himself to think much upon the 
subject. By this Ido not mean that he was indifferent to 
our comfort or happiness, but that seeing the readiness 
with which all his wishes were complied with, and hear- 
ing neither remonstrance nor complaint, he was not 
aware that he was, in point of fact, making us positively 
miserable. 

As the morning wore on, however, I began to think 
that my mind was likely to be occupied with even more 
important matters. Harriet’s indisposition increased, and 
I was informed about seven o’clock by the proper author- 
ities, that it would be advisable to call in medical aid. I 
immediately went to Harriet to enquire whether her dis- 
inclination to Sniggs continued as strong as ever, and in 
reply was referred to her mother, for whom she had 
sent. 

I knew exactly what the result of this reference would 
be. The prejudice entertained by Mrs. Wells against 
the unfortunate son of Galen, however natural, was un- 
conquerably strong; and as the tone of Harriet’s voice 
convinced me that in submitting the subject to her fond 
parent she would say nothing likely to remove or. miti- 
gate it, I determined at once to send off a servant to Dr. 
Downey, a lady’s doctor of considerable reputation and 
extensive practice, who lived within a very short distance 
of Winchester. Time it seemed would not allow of my 
sending to London for a Sir Charles or a Sir John, as I 
had, with a view to soothing poor Sniggs’s feelings, ori- 
ginally intended. I was, therefore, compelled to run the 
tisk of offending him, hoping, however, in some degree 
to qualify what I knew would be considered a grievance, 
by getting leave to join him in the commission with the 
doctor, who, in addition to his eminent professional quali- 
ties, was the very pink of politeness and a universal 
favourite. 

Finding that the proposed arrangement was agreeable 
to Harriet, I forthwith wrote to the doctor and sent off 
my letter, and had the satisfaction of finding upon Mrs. 
Wells’s arrival that what I had done met with her entire 
approbation. From the moment, howev 
tor was sent for and my respected mother-i 
ed to her daughter’s room, I felt—certainly as* 
had felt before—my anxiety commenced—my wo' 


begun. I dreaded lest the doctor slot game too late, 
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that some unforeseen accident would befall my beloved 
Harriet—I felt, in short, as if I had suddenly become a 
useless and superfluous member of the family ; I walked 
about the hall, went into one room, and then into an- 
other—listened—then sat down ; until at length I resolved 
upon going into the grounds, and made a sort of business 
of looking at the celery and sea-kale in the kitchen gar- 
den. ‘The kale covers might have been bee-hives, the 
celery trenches a parsley-bed, for all I cared, and into the 
house I came again, when to my horror I heard a sound 
certainly most unexpected by me at such a moment— 
that of the tuning of a fiddle in the drawing-room next 
to my wife’s bedchamber. I stepped up stairs, astounded 
at such a circumstance, and there beheld Mr. Kittington, 
the dancing-master, just in the act of beginning the then 
popular country-dance of the “ Opera Hat,” that being 
fixed for the first practice of the before-breakfast lesson 
to the young ladies. 

When I entered the room, the two pets, dressed with 
remarkably short petticoats and dirty white kid shoes, 
sprang forward to welcome me, and expected, I conclude, 
to see me look remarkably well pleased. 

« My dear girls,” said I, “ you cannot take your les- 
son here, nor, as I think, any where else this morning : 
Mrs. Gurney is extremely ill, and the noise will distract 
her.” 

«TIl!” said Jane, “ what’s the matter with her, 
uncle ?” 

« Jane,” said Kitty, “how can you be so foolish—she 
is not very ill, uncle?” 

« Indeed she is,” said I. 

«“ And so is Tom,” said Jane, “he is all out in a rash, 
and can’t see out of his eyes. Pappy is not up yet, but 
I’ll tell him as soon as I can.” 

“Indeed!” said I, wondering at the sort of mind in 
which my Harriet and Mrs. Falwasser’s Tom could be 
by any means associated. 

During this little colloquy, Mr. Kittington, in stockinet 
pantaloons and pumps—time, half past eight in the 
morning—stood, fiddle in hand, naturally looking par- 
ticularly awkward. 

“T tell you what we can do,” said Kate; “we can go 
and take our lesson in the laundry, because I know it 
will vex pappy if we lose it altogether.” 

“Itis,” said I, “an essential point in your education.” 

“Besides,” added Kate, “Mr. Kittington has had to 
come I don’t know how far to give it us.” 

“Do what you please, my love,” said I, “ only Harriet 
is not well enough to hear the noise here.” 

I did this civilly and quietly, although I felt sick and 
wretched, because I did not like to allow the dancing- 
master to see that the domination of the Falwassers was 
so irksome to us as it really was, and because I did not 
wish the professor of the Terpsichorean art—or science— 
as the case may be, to think that I underrated either the 
importance of the study, or his own personal assiduity 
in giving his attendance; and so I conclude they did re- 
tire to the laundry, for I heard no more fiddling, nor did 
I see the young iadies, as it turned out, till a late period 
of the day. 

I sent for Foxcrof,, enquired how her mistress was, 
not daring to venture near the room myself. She told 
me that she was going on very well. This satisfied me: 
I did not quite understand what it meant; but the w.-'s 
“very well,” conveyed to my mind the intelligence ge- 
nerally which I wished to receive. I went to the break- 
fast-room: there every thing was in order—neat, nice, 
cool, and comfortable—just the same as if Harriet had 
been in perfect health. So it is, if the master of a house 
dies—the whole establishment goes on seemingly of itself 
for a week or two, without being in the slightest degree 
affected by his disappearance. This arises from the fact, 
that after all the discussions and dissertations upon feel- 
ing, and gratitude, and affection, and all the rest of it, in 
the relative position. of servant and master, there is no- 
thing in death nor destruction sufficiently strong to break 
in upon the routine of duty, so long as it is paid for. 
The man who cleans the plate, cleans it as energetically, 
while the man whose plate it was three days before, lies 

Is screwed up in his coffin, as he did that day 

when the defunct used his portion of it. Kitting- 
ancing-master, in his stockinets and pumps, 

would just as enthusiastically have taught my half or 






the tunevof the « pera Hat,” if Harriet had been lying 


indisposed: and so it is in all callings and professions. 
Hamlet asks Horatio, speaking of the grave-digger— 


“ Hath this fellow no feeling in his trade ?” 


And as Shakspeare shows in every line he has written 
the most perfect knowledge of human nature that man 
without inspiration—was it without !—ever possessed, it 
may be thought absurd to say one syllable more upon 
the subject, except that although still young I have lived 
long enough to observe, that so far from a man not hav- 
ing a feeling in his trade, it is completely the reverse ; 
his feeling in his trade is so strong, that it supersedes any 
feeling towards any trade except hisown. Send for your 
carpenter, bid him put you up some fifty yards of treil- 
lage whereupon you wish your jessamines and honey- 
suckles to twine, or over which you propose your 
clustering ivy to creep; Ais point is the treillage, and in 
order that he may make what he thinks a workmanlike 
job of the treillage, half your jessamines and honey- 
suckles, and two thirds of your ivy, are destroyed. ‘T'o 
him follows the painter, who cares as little for the car- 
penter as he does for the remnant of your shrubs and 
climbers: he, only desirous of setting himself off as an 
artist in Ais way, not only paints the treillage, but covers 
with his invisible green, visible to the naked eye, the 
stems, branches, and leaves of every one of the pet plants 
which, unconsciously conniving at your scheme of 
screening, are good enough to intertwine themselves in 
your treillage. The bricklayer heedlessly annihilates the 
efforts of the painter in making Ais work strong and good 
which is to support the superstructure, and the plumber 


completes the job by sending his Etna-like rivers of boil- 
ing lead over the roots of the unhappy specimens for 
which all the pains have been taken and all the pence 
expended. 

I remember hearing Mathews, who, as the reader 
knows, was my first enticer to dramatic writing, telling a 
story of a man who had made with exquisite neatness 
of beauty, so far as the word is applicable to such « subject, 
a Hessian boot, the height of which did not exceed three 
or four inches, but whose sole and body presented as 
beautiful a specimen of workmanship as ever was seen. 
Mathews was delighted with the ingenuity and skill dis- 
played in the construction of this little bijou, and offered 
to buy it. The artist declined selling it. Mathews then 
proposed that he should let him have a repetition of it. 
The difference between a repetition and a copy has been 
established by Lawrence and other illustrious painters. 
“No, sir,” said the man, “I would do any thing for you 
that I could do for any body, but I made that little boot 
in a moment of enthusiasm, and I feel confident that I 
never could make another like it.” 

This is a proof that a man may be really enthusiastic, 
and have the powerful “feeling in his trade,” which I 
contend generally exists, and which ought always to ex- 
ist to ensure, success; and I say so, not only upon Dr. 
Johnson’s principle, that, whatever is worth doing, is 
worth dving well, but because I am certain that, unless 
a man believe the particular pursuit in which he is en- 
gaged, let it be what it may, to be vitally important to 
society at large, he never will be any thing in the craft 
or trade which he may have adopted. 

I have spoken of one actor—whose whole heart and 
mind are occupied in his profession, Mathews—and not 
only are his heart and mind engaged in it, as the “ means 
whereby he doth sustain his house;” but they are more | 
honourably and more enthusiastically involved in an 
anxiety to uphold the character of the profession which 
he so brightly adorns. Terry—a man of great reading— 
of powerful intellect—and of high available talent—has 
but recently come among us; but if I prophesy aright, 
Terry will never attain his just rank as an actor. The 
reason is plain : he treats the art as a trade, and feels al- 
ways disposed to laugh at himself, even when he is on 
the edge of a great performance. If he takes a fancy to 
a part, he will act it, con amore, but only as a joke ; and 
although still new to the London boards, it is clear to me 
that his perception of the ridiculous makes him sneer at 
the success which his not half-developed powers procure 
him: so, as I have already said, it is with all men; and 
asa proof how far the “enthusiasm of the moment” 
will carry me, I will write dowi here, that which, as [ 
never read what I write, and as my papers are not in- 
tended for the public eye, or public criticism, it does not 
much matter if I have written down before, a dialogue I 





dead in the same room, instead of being only seriously 





once overheard between two scavengers at the corner of 
Spring-gardens. 

They were sweeping up the mud, and spooning it into 
a cart with an almost inevitable certainty of Shrapnelis- 
ing the “ passing villagers,” when, in a pause from their 
labours, one, Ae with the shovel, said to the other, “I say, 
Bill, what’s gone with Jim, I han’t seen him about a 
long time ?” 

“Can’t say,” said Broom; “I guess as how som’- 
think’s happened to him unforeseen.” 

“ He was a good un,” said Scoop. 

“ Yes,” said he of the besom, “ he wasa smartish chap 
at a crossing, or any thing straight forward ; but as for a 
bit of fancy work, sweeping round a post, or anythink 
o’ that sort, he hadn’t no kind of taste whatsumever.” 

If I am inadvertently repeating myself, I cannot help 
it; the dialogue seems wonderfully well calculated to 
exhibit 

“A ruling passion, strong in mud.” 


And still better to prove the justice of my original apho- 
rism, that, without enthusiasm, all labour is in vain. 

When the young ladies who seemed entirely to sym- 
pathise with the dancing-master, as to the importance of 
the lesson, had flitted to the laundry as a fit scene of 
action, I waited impatiently for—what I could hardly 
define. Cuthbert at length got up, was dressed, and, as 
usual, wheeled into breakfast, but Mrs. Brandyball pleaded 
headache, I have every just reason for thinking sincerely, 
and did not make her appearance ; Cuthbert and I were 
therefore téte-d-téte at the morning’s repast. 





who comes to consolidate certain corners and crannies, | 


“ Poor Tommy,” said Cuthbert, “ is—ah, dear—very 
unwell; he came to see me while Hutton was getting 
me up; he is all over red spots,—I must send for Sniggs 
after breakfast.” 

Now, of all things in the world that I did not desire, 
or rather of all things in the world I particularly wished 
to avoid, was a visit from Sniggs in the course of this 
morning. I knew him so well, and was so perfectly 
aware of the activity of his interference, that I was con- 
vinced neither solicitation nor remonstrance would pre- 
vent his making his way to poor Harriet, whose very 
safety might depend upon her not being excited, as I 
knew she would be by his appearance in her room, the 
moment he heard she was unwell. 

“I think,” said I, « as I expect Dr. Downey here in 
an hour or two, it would be no bad thing to let Aim see 
Tom.” 

“« True,” said Cuthbert, “ so he may ; but then I asked 
Sniggs to come here to-day to play chess, and it is only 
his coming a little earlier, and then he can see Harriet, 
and so, because the physician, whatever you call him, 
may not be here in time—eh—it is as well, as Mrs. 
Brandyball says, to have two strings to one’s bow—eh ?” 

All these arrangements of Cuthbert’s were made, as 
usual, unconsciously, as if expressly for the subversion 
of all my prudential plans of operation; and yet I did 
not see how I could counteract their effect ; for if I con- 
fided to him Harriet’s disinclination for Sniggs, the first 
thing Cuthbert would most assuredly do, would be to 
tell him the whole story the moment he arrived, and 
thus make an enemy, even if he were yet friendly, of 
the peripatetic reporter of Blissford.” 

“ Now,” said Cuthbert, “ have you formed any plans 
with regard to the young stranger ?” 

« What,” said I, “the child unborn !” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, “I am to be godfather; and 
you shall find, my dear Gilbert, that I do not consider 
the obligations of such a connection merely nominal. 
If it is a boy, let him have a profession—make him a 
lawyer—or—eh—perhaps that will be too fatiguing,— 
and if it is a girl” y 

“ A thousand thanks for all your kindnesses,” said I ; 
“but let us secure the treasure, before we discuss how 
to dispose of it.” 

“ Nothing like foresight,” said Cuthbert ; « I am sorry 
for poor Tommy—I—hadn’t Hutton better step to 
Sniggs’s ?” 

The kindness which mingled with my brother’s anxiety 
to upset my schemes was 80 remarkable, and so genuine, 
that I did not know how to thwart him in his wishes, 
and was on the point of ringing for his man, when 
the sound of wheels caught my ear. I turned to the 
window, and saw, to my delight and surprise, the great 
object of my present solicitude, Dr. Downey’s carriage 


rapidly approaching the house. 
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“ Here’ 8 5 the doctor,” said I; “we “need not seud for 
Sniggs; he shall see Tom befen he goes up stairs.” 

« Ah,” said Cuthbert,” looking quite satisfied, « that 
will do nicely.” 

I hastened to the hall to welcome the physician, whose 
early appearance was very agreeably accounted for by 
the fact, that my servant on horseback had overtaken 
him about four miles from Ashmead, as he was returning 
from a visit of a similar nature to that, which he imme- 
diately turned his horses’ heads to pay to Harriet. 

I presented the doctor to my brother, and then went 
up stairs to apprise Mrs. Wells of his arrival. Cuthbert, 
who thought of nothing but Tommy and his rash, began 
immediately to open his case to the doctor, who, not 
being the least aware that there was a second patient to 
attend to, was mystified in a great degree by Cuthbert, 
who, in consequence of what I had said with respect to 
Downey’s seeing the boy before he visited Harriet, thought 
that I had left the room to fetch him for inspection. 

“JT always say,” said Cuthbert, “ that prevention is 
better than cure, and that the earlier any thing of this 
sort—eh, is looked after the better.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” said the doctor, gracefully bowing 
his well-powdered head, “ nothing is wiser than pre- 
caution.” 

«I don’t exactly understand the cause of the com- 
plaint,” said Cuthbert ; « but I dare say you will be able 
to tell when you see the patient.” 

“Why,” said the doctor, with a look which implied 
some little doubt of Cuthbert’s state of mind, “ yes, 

“T think it may proceed from cold,” said Cuthbert ; 
“being out at night will do it sometimes—letting off 
squibs and fireworks—silly thing—poor dear, nearly lost 
an eye already, poor thing.” 

The doctor pushed back his chair, and stuck the poker 
into the fire. 

“ Yes, sir,” said he, “ very likely.” 

“ Great romps overheat themselves,” said Cuthbert ; 
“my two daughters are never half careful enough in 
that respect; I’m often afraid that something of the 
same sort will happen to them.” 

“Oh,” said Downey, walking towards the window, 
“ yes, sir, as I said just now, caution is wisdom.” 

“Yes,” said Cuthbert, delighted with the urbane 
manner in which the physician humoured him, “and 
especially about their age, poor things, before they have 
done growing.” 

“You are quite right, sir,” said Downey, “ quite— 
perfectly, nothing can be more judicious. Does Mr. 
Gurney expect me to follow him ?” 

«No, no,” said Cuthbert, «he is gone to fetch your 
patient—probably dirty hands want washing,—huair to be 
combed, or something of that sort,—wicked little thing, 
and as full of mischief as possible.” 

What farther might have been said to illuminate the 
physician, had the dialogue lasted any longer, it is im- 
possible to surmise. Certes, my friend Downey’s eyes 
greeted me with a look of infinite satisfaction as I made 
my appearance. 

« Well, Gilbert,” said Cuthbert, « where ’s Tommy ?” 

* Oh,” said I, «I quite forgot, I will ring the bell for 
Hutton to fetch him.” 

“T thought you were gone on purpose,” said Cuth- 
bert, “else I could have rung myself, or, at all events, 
have requested the doctor to do so for me.” 

“May I presume to ask,” said the doctor, “who 
Tommy is?” 

“ A son-in-law of my brother,” said I, “who feels 
unwell, and whom my brother wishes you to see,’ 

“Oh,” said the doctor, «I understand—I did not at 
first see:’’ saying which, he withdrew the poker from 
the fire, and laid it on the fender. 

Hutton obeyed the summons, received his orders, and 
in a few minutes returned with Master Tommy, whose 
appearance was by no means prepossessing. 

“Come here, Tommy, my dear,” said Cuthbert; « let 
this gentleman look at you.” 

“Shan’t,” said Tom. “I won’t be physicked—not 
for nobody ;—the pimples is come hout, and they may 
go hin agin for all I care, only they hitches like winkin.” 

*« My dear sir,” said Dr. Downey, “there is no ques- 
tion about the young gentleman,—a clear case of small- 
pox.” 

“ Small-pox, sir!” said Cuthbert; 


“TI never had it, 
sir. I shall die of it. 


Tommy, my love, go to the other 
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end of the room. Gilbert, open the window,—ring for 
Hutton,—get me some eau-de-luce and water,—camphor. 
Oh !—you really don’t mean it ?” 

«I do, indeed, sir,” said the doctor. “Iam happy to 
say that the character of the eruption is mild and favour- 
able; common attention and care will get him well 
through it I have no doubt: it is of the distinct kind, 
and of course less serious than the confluent. I will 
write a prescription for him before I go up stairs; he had 
better be put to bed, and of course his diet is to be of 
the most sparing character.” 

“I won’t be starved,” said Tommy ; “ and I won’t go 
to bed, and I won't take no physic.” 

« Oh, yes, my dear, you will, I am sure,” said the 
physician. * Your health requires it; you would be in 
great danger if you did not do as we tell you, and per- 
haps would die.” 

«Then I should be poked into the pit-hole,” said 
Tommy. “I’ll jump out of bed the minute I’m put in. 
Ill eat whatever [ can; and as for the physic, see if I 
don’t shy it all under the grate.” 

“No you won't, my dear,” said Cuthbert. “ Hutton, 
—doctor, if you don’t want to examine him any more, 
—Hutton, put down the eau-de-luce, and take Master 
Tommy away,—there ’s a dear.” 

“T will ask him a few questions, with your permis- 
sion,” said Dr. Downey ; “but we can go into another 
room.’ 

“{ shan’t tell for nothing,” said Tommy. 

“ If you please, sit,” said Foxcroft, rushing into the 
room very pale, “ Mrs. Wells wants the doctor,—my 
mistress » 

«“ What!” said I; “ Here, Tom, the doctor shall see 
you by and by. Now, doctor.” 

“ Doctor,” screamed poor Cuthbert at the top of his 
voice, “ what’s to be done for me? I shall catch this 
infernal disorder.” 

“ What disorder?” cried Mrs. Brandyball, who came 
sailing into the room. What disorder ?” 

« The small-pox, ma’am,” said Cuthbert. 
had it.” 

« Small-pox !” screamed the lady. “ Nor I, Mr. Gar- 
ney,” and forthwith she fell into hysteries. 

Such a scene never had I witnessed. Tom roaring, 
—Foxcroft crying,—Mrs. Brandy ball hooting, — Cuthbert 
groaning,—the dogs barking,—two canary birds singing 
as loud as they possibly could,—Hutton scolding the 
dogs,—I hustling the doctor out of the room,—and Kitty 
and Jane scudding across the hall to take leave of Mr. 
Kittington, the dancing-master. 

I led the doctor up to my wife’s room, and having just 
looked in, Mrs. Wells held up her hand to caution me 
against speaking. I heard a faint murmur of complaint 
from my beloved wife,—the door was shut upon me,— 
and I burst into tears. I did,—and I am not ashamed 
to record the fact. 

Oh, the thrilling, aching, throbbing pain of anxiety 
which seemed to aflect every part of my body and limbs ; 
my hands were icy cold, my tongue parched, my very 
knees trembled; my kind, my affectionate, my darling 
Harriet was in pain and in sorrow, and I unable either 
to assist her or soothe her in her sufferings. I did not 
know how to dispose of myself; return to the breakfast 
parlour I could not ; where I was, I dared not stop, lest 
I should hear the sound of Harriet’s voice in grief and 
anguish. I went down stairs, I fled to my sanctum, and 
shut myself in my library, to pray for the safety and 
restoration of the being I loved best on earth. 

Silence had been restored, and [ heard nothing where 
I sat, except the subdued ringing of the servants’ dinner 
bell, which told me that I had been for upwards of two 
hours in my concealment; presently, however, I was 
hunted out: Hutton knocked at the door, and after re- 
peating the operation twice, I felt obliged to answer, to 
prevent a continuation of his thumping,—* my brother 
wanted me.” 

I of course obeyed the summons; and there I found 
Cuthbert covered with a shawl and a blanket, extended 
on the sofa, with the three windows of the room all open. 

“ What a thing ‘to have happened !” said Cuthbert ; 
“it is,—dear me,—what shall we do?—poor dear Mrs. 
Brandyball never had it,—nor either of the girls. Ihave 
sent for Sniggs,—they have shut themselves up in Kitty’s 
room with camphor bags and eau de Cologne till he 
comes. They are all going to be vaccinated,—so am I, 
—and Hatton and I have been speaking to Mrs. Habi- 





«“T never 








jam, and the coachman, and the two housemaids, and 
they have all agreed, and I want you to het Foxcroft be 
vaccinated, too,——there ’s nothing like preegation/” 

“ But, my dear brother,” said I, “ all these people have 
had either the small-pox or been “vaccinated before, rely 
upon it.” 

« Ah, but,” said Cuthbert, « the cow-pox is like every 
thing else, it wears out ; besides, it was not discovered 
when I was born, nor when you were born. I don’t re- 
collect having the small-pox, nor do either of my girls.” 

“Probably not,” said I; “and probably none of the 
establishment recollect a similar event in any of their 
lives, inasmuch as it generally occurs at a period to which 
the memory reacheth not.” 

“ Well, it can do no harm,” said Cuthbert; “ lei 
Sniggs see poor Tommy as soon as he comes, and then 
have him well fumigated,—ah,—or washed,—any thing 
you think safest,—and then let him begin his operations. 
I’ll have poor Pilly vaccinated too.” 

“ Who ?” said I. 

* Pilgarlick,” said Cuthbert, looking 
despair. 

“ What, your tom-cat !” exclaimed I. 

“T think it will be safest,” sighed he. Hutton paused 
in his operation of bathing his master’s temples, to see 
whether he were pleased to be facetious, or was in sober 
earnest. I am convinced it was the purest bit of matter- 
of-fact solicitude that ever man expressed. 

The arrival of Sniggs was the signal for action. I 
was ordered to convey him to Tom's apartment, in or- 
der to satisfy Cuthbert as to the reality of the existence 
of the disease he so much dreaded ; and accordingly I 
conveyed him to the room where Tom bad compounded 
with himself as to not going to bed, by having taken off 
his jacket and waistcoat, and lain down on the quilt with 
his boots on, ready for a start whenever he felt disposed 
to run riot. 

« There,” said I to the apothecary, “ there ’s a patient 
for you. What’s the matter with him?” 

“ Hold up, Master Tom,” said Sniggs; “ look to the 
light,—eh,—umph,—feel any itching ?” 

« Yes, I do,” said Tom. 

“ Umph,—I see,” said Sniggs; “ obstructed perspira- 
tion,—a sort of nettle-rash,—better out than in,—little 
cooling physic to set all to rights.” 

“ Why, ” said I, « we were thinking it was the small- 

i, 

“ The small-pox, my dear Mr. Gumey !” said Sniggs ; 
“not a bit of it. Where’s the synocha,—where the 
langoor and drowsiness which invariably characterise 
that complaint? No, no; the blood wants cooling. Ill 
send him something which will set him all to rights in 
no time.” 

« Well,” said I, “ but do you know we generally be- 
lieve it to be the small-pox ?” 

“Ha, ha!” said Sniggs, “that’s deused good ; who 
is likely to know best ?” 

“ My brother says it is small-pox,” said I. 

“ Oh, very likely,” said Sniggs. 

“ Mrs, Brandy ball says 80,” ager I; «so does the 
housekeeper, and- 

«“ My dear sir,” said Sniggs, “ sini are all very re- 
spectable people in their way, but wholly incapable of 
distinguishing the difference between the most danger- 
ous case of variola confluens and the simplest affection 
of febris urticata.” 

“ Well,” said I, rather worried at being pooh-poohed 
in so decided a manner, “ Dr. Downey, who is here, 
says it is the small-pox.” 

“The deuse he does!” said Sniggs. “Dr. Downey 
here,—is he,—uamph,—that’s Mrs. Wells’s doing,— 
never mind,—does he say it is the smal]-pox -—Hold up 
your face again, Master Tom. Small-pox,—eb ?” 
Sniggs rubbed the boy’s forehead, and looked very wise. 
“ Dr. Downey says it is small-pox ;—put out your 
tongue, Master Tom. So,—by Jove, it is small-pox, 
sure enough ;—never like to create unnecessary alarm, 
—umph,—very odd. Oh! yes, yes,—that’s |-pox, 
—not the least doubt of it——never can mistake 

The suddenness of Sniggs’s conviction with 
to T’om’s disorder, would have affected me mo’ 
than it actually did, if I had not recollected that @ much 
more eminent man did precisely the same thing, when 
one of the princes of the blood caught, in mature ABC, 
and for the second time, the measles.» Upon that otca 6 
sion, his royal highness having ascertained _— two 
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the most ethinent physicians of the day the real nature 
of his complaint, subsequently sent for his facetious body- 
physician, who, as Sniggs did, most strenuously denied 
the least resemblance between measles and bis royal 
highness’s rash, until, being informed that Baillie and 
Heberden had beth decided that measles was the com- 
plaint—like Sniggs, the worthy doctor looked again, and 
decided that measles it was. 

Having now received the authentication of all our 
worst fears, I proceeded to Cuthbert, having previously 
informed our apothecary of his extreme desire to have 
every living inhabitant of the house vaccinated, and of 
his anxious wish for his complete purification, previous 
to his visit. Sniggs, delighted with the idea of having 
any thing to do, seemed svothed at once, and smothered 
bis angry feeling which I saw rankling with regard to 
Dr. Downey’s visit; however, I was a l’abri, for he laid 
the whole scheme at my poor dear mother-in-law’s door, 
and, believing in the proverb which makes the mother 


say— 





« My son is my son till he gets him a wife, 
My daughter ’s my daughter all the days of her life,” 


imputed to her influence over Harriet his very disagree- 
able exclusion from the honour of ushering the heir or 
heiress of Ashmead, as the case might be, into this world 
of trouble. So far I got off scot free, and I was not 
sorry for it; because, as poor Mrs. Wells had long be- 
fore rendered herself obnoxious to what Lieutenant Mer- 
man used to call Sniggs’s “sculduddery,” a little more 
of his ire could do her no harm, and I might escape un- 
scathed. 

In the hall we encountered Mrs. Habijam, who ap- 
peared entirely lost in a dread of the consequences of 
the infection ; she entreated Sniggs to make all the haste 
he could to his own house, to procure a sufficient supply 
of what she called the “ various” matter; in short, I 
never saw a panic so general or so serious. I congratu- 
lated myself, however, on having escaped Mrs. Brandy- 
ball and the young ladies, whose appearance would have 
detained me from making fresh enquiries about Har- 
riet. 

All I heard was that every thing was going on ex- 
tremely well, and that Dr. Downey wished to know when 
Juncheon would be ready ; this was music to my ears— 
he could not care about luncheon if every thing was not 
going on extremely well, and [ felt delighted in having 
the opportunity, under such circumstances, of talking to 
the man to whose skill and judgment I was to be in- 
debted, under Providence, for the safety of my dearest 
love. 

Luncheon was ready, but Cuthbert had retired to his 
own room. The exertion of being very much frightened 
had been more than he could bear; besides, as he was 
resolved to be the first person in the family vaccinated, 
he determined, like Cesar, to die with decency, and ac- 
cordingly betook himself to his bed in order to catch the 
gentle infection from the lancet of our Lampedo. 

“ Well, my dear sir,” said the doctor, “ we are all do- 
ing as well as possible; the sweetness of our dear pa- 
lient’s temper cannot fail to be in the highest degree 
beneficial to her during her illness. I think I never saw 
such mildness and ainiability. Great care must be taicn 
about the young gentleman’s small-pox. I trust we shall 
have one child in the family, in an hour or two, about 
whose having been vaccinated or not there can be no 
question ; and, upon that account, I should say the lad 

ought to be removed while he is yet able to bear it.” 

« But whither is he to go!” said I; « and will his af- 
fectionate father-in-law suffer him to be separated from 
him ?” 

“Tam, of course, not competent to answer either of 
these questions,” said the doctor; “but I only do my 
duty in apprising you of the danger to be apprehended 
to the infant by his remaining here, and having commu- 
nication with those who are also in the habit of going 
into Mrs. Gurney’s room.” 

* What can I do?” said I; “my brother is actually 
in bed; he, [ am sure, will neither let Tom go without 
him, nor with him—in the one case he would apprehend 
the worst consequences to the boy, and in the other the 
most dreadful results to himself.” 

“ TE merely speak professionally, Mr. Gurney,” said the 
doctor, “ and not with any view of interfering with your 
domestic arrangements; but were I to remain silent 





upon the subject, I feel I should incur a very serious’re- 
sponsibility.” 

It struck me that perhaps. Sniggs would allow Tom 
to be removed to his house, whither perhaps my brother 
might be induced toJet him go, with the satisfactory con- 
viction that he would be constantly under the superin- 
tendence of the medical man in whom, spite of my 
mother-in-law’s prejudices, he had an exceedingly high 
opinion. I mentioned this expedient to the doctor, who, 
being acquainted with Sniggs only by name, and totally 
ignorant of the terms upon which he lived with our 
family, hesitated—as he generally did—to give any de- 
cided opinion upon its probable success. I resolved, at 
all events, to mention it to Cuthbert, before Sniggs’s re- 
appearance at Ashmead. I did so, and found him by no 
means disposed to expose his darling lad to the difiicul- 
ties of a removal, or the inconveniences of a strange 
house. 

“ No,” said Cuthbert, « J had better go—Mrs. Bran- 
dyball would like to take the two girls—you know they 
were going on ‘T'uesday—so—I think, after I have un- 
dergone the operation, I will try to be got up, and go 
with the girls and their governess to Bath—eh, dear !— 
what a terrific idea !—how dreadful a circumstance !— 
however, we must make three days of it—it must be 
nearly a hundred miles from this to Bath.” 

«“ Yes, my dear Cuthbert,” said 1; * but however this 
plan may secure you and the girls from danger, and 
however happy we should be to pay every attention to 
‘Tom in your absence, it leaves poor Harriet and her 
child exposed to extreme peril.” 

“T have ordered Hutton to sprinkle vinegar all over 
the house,” said Cuthbert, “and to fumigate the pass- 
ages down stairs with gunpowder.” 

« Yes,” replied 1; “I can vouch for his activity, too; 
I never smelt any thing so horrible in my life.” 

“Ah!” said Cuthbert, “never mind smells—dear, 
dear—isn ’t it dreadful ?” 

« Well,” said I, seeing that I had no chance of suc- 
ceeding alone in obtaining an order of removal for Mas- 
ter Tom, “I will go back to Doctor Downey, and the 
moment Sniggs comes he shall be sent to you.” 

Sniggs did come—I presented him to the pbysician, 





and felt at once pleased and perplexed by finding his | 


Opinion with regard to the removal of Master Falwasser 
entirely agree with that of the doctor. Sniggs was es- 
sentially good-natured, extremely fond of meddling, de- 
lighted to be « doing,” and excessively anxious to show 
the “ public” of Blissford that he stood exceedingly well 
with the family at Ashmead, in spite of Mrs. Gurney 
having, under her mother’s influence, called in other 
medical aid, and he—as it were intuitively —started the 
very proposition which I was about to make. 

“Why not take Master Tom to my house?” said 


Sniggs; “I shall have him there under my own eye. | 


Mrs. Sniggs will be as careful of him as if he were her 
own. All difficulty will be removed, and I shall be too 
happy to be of any use in relieving you from your diffi- 
culties.” 

“ Have you any objection to open the business to my 
brother ?” said I. 

“ Not the least,” replied the apothecary. “ That he 
ought to be moved from the house nobody can doubt ; 
he can be removed at present without danger—where 
can he go better than to the house of a medical prac- 
titioner, in whom, as I flatter myself, his father-in-law 
has so much confidence? I'll go this instant—give my 
opinion and advice—vaccinate my patient, and then 
wake every necessary arrangement.” 

The natural readiness for action which uniformly cha- 
racterised the proceedings of Mr. Sniggs, blended with 
the prospect of the profits arising from his successful 
attendance upon the darling lout, filled him with energy 
and eloquence. What he said, or what he did in the 
way of persuasion to my brother, I do not pretend to 
guess. All I know is, that in less than half an hour the 
operator returned to the dinner-room, where Downey 
and I were sitting, and with sparkling eyes and a joy- 
ous countenance announced the consent of Cuthbert to 
the arrangement, provided the doctor would give a fa- 
vourable opinion as to the safety of the young patient’s 
transport from one place to the other. 

Our difficulties now were neatly overcome—we were 
sore of the doctor’s voice in our favour, and a few 
minutes more sufficed for the arrangement of the whole 
affair. I confess I felt myself relieved of a heavy bur- 
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then, and not a little anxious to see the project carried 
into execution. Having got so far, I ventured to sug- 

gest to Cuthbert that there would in that case be no ne- 

cessity for his leaving us; but Hutton’s entrance into 

the room to mention that one of the housemaids, he was 

afraid, was sickening, set all doubt upon that question 

at rest; in fact, as it appeared to me, the preparations 

for the joint departure of Mrs. Brandyball, the girls, and 

Cuthbert, were already far advanced, and that a regular 
communication had been kept up between the high con- 

tracting powers, who, for their own separate and particu- 
lar reasons, had resolved upon leaving Ashmead imme- 
diately, and leaving it together. 

The girls were tired of us already, and as the mirthful 
noises and romps, in which they much rejoiced, would 
be of a necessity suspended for the next two or three 
weeks, they anticipated more of dulness and quietude 
during the rest of their stay than suited their tastes and 
genius; and this, added to the necessity of Mrs. Bran- 
dyball’s return to her seminary by a particular day, con- 
cluded that faction in their resolve to decamp, baving 
first undergone the preservative and preventive process 
which was to be universally inflicted by the skilful hand 
of Sniggs. 

With respect to Cuthbert, kind as his professions were, 
and liberal as his conduct might be, I could not help 
observing an increase of that indifference towards Har- 
riet which I had previously noticed in a slighter degree. 
Kitty’s private consultations and conversations with her 
father-in-law struck me to be somehow connected with 
this disagreeable change. And I could not help fancy- 
ing that his invincible desire to leave Ashmead was in 
some degree attributable to the same influence. What 
I feared was that the influence—powerful as it most un- 
questionably was—was not spontaneously exerted. I 
was alarmed lest its operations should be directed by the 
more matured judgment of Mrs. Brandyball. What her 
objects were I could not exactly define; but I felt con- 
vinced that she had some point of first-rate importance 
to herself to carry, and I could not divest myself of the 
idea that she made Kitty the tool with which she might 
carry on her machinations, 

To be candid, however, as one may be, at least when 
he writes for no eye but his own, I did not regret, in 
this particular instance, the success of the young lady’s 
persuasiveness, ‘T’o put Cuthbert to any inconvenience 
would have given me the greatest pain and uneasiness, 
but he preferred leaving me—so far I had nothing to re- 
proach wyself with ; and as for the removal of the rest 
of the party, nothing could be more agreeable. Accord- 
ingly, I submitted to his expressed will. Less than two 
hours were allowed for the packing of the carriage in 
which the travellers were to make their journey. Four 
horses were ordered to be at the door at half past three, 
by which arrangement it was proposed that the party 
should reach Salisbury by seven or eight,o’clock, where 
they were to sleep, Hutton and Cuthl ert’s other servant, 
with their luggage, filling Mrs. Brandyball’s post-chaise, 
and bringing up the rear. 

It was determined, moreover, that Tom should not be 


apprised of any of these arrangements, inasmuch as, if 


he had even quietly acquiesced in them, there must have 
been a parting, which would have defeated the main ob- 
ject of the flight. Sniggs therefore undertook to amuse 
the lad by performing various tricks of magic and con- 
juration in his room while my guests were getting under 
way. 

Dr. Downey had resumed his close attendance upon 
my wife, whose side her affectionate mother had never 
once left since she came to her in the morning. Wells 
and Bessy had come over from the Rectory, and were just 
in time to tuke leave of the travellers; and within a few 
minutes of the proposed time, I received the parting 
kisses of Kitty and Jane, handed Mrs. Brandyball into 
the carriage, and shook hands with Cuthbert, feeling, I 
scarce can tell why, a presentiment that I never should 
see him at Ashmead again. He seemed to me to have 
thrown himself—or rather, passively to have fallen—into 
the hands of strangers; and when he bade me farewell, 
he did not make the faintest allusion to Harriet, or ex- 
press the slightest wish to hear the result of ber con- 
finement. 

The subsequent scene with Tom was very remarkable. 
Sniggs having made himself excessively entertaining, 
suggested to T’om that if he liked to come to his house, 
and dine and sleep, while there was so much bustle 
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going on at Ashmead, it would do him no harm, and 
that there was no objection to his doing so. Tom jumped 
at the proposal: and Sniggs having taken the proper 
opportunity of sending for a hack chaise from the inn, 
charitably preferring the risk of infecting a public car- 
riage, into which fifty strangers might in the next day 
or two be buttoned, to using any vehicle belonging to 
the family, wrapped the hopeful youth up in a great coat 
and a cloak, and carried him off unresistingly to his 
residence in the High street of Blissford ; nor was it 
until the next morning that Master Tom clearly under- 
stood the character of his visit there; he was then en- 
lightened by the enforcement of the severe discipline 
which had at first been ordered, and clearly comprehended 
that he had been sent away from home on purpose to be 
out of the way. The rage and passion of the young 
gentleman exceeded all bounds, and it required main 
force and the intervention of a strong lock to keep him 
where he was. At length, however, as the disorder ad- 
vanced, his spirit sank, and he continued to take the 
medicines which were prescribed, and not to take the 
food which was proscribed, with a sulky sullenness which, 
if not more amiable, was at least more endurable than 
his violence. 

At half past seven o’clock on the evening of the de- 
parture of the amiable family and their charming friend, 
I became the father of a fine boy, pronounced by Mrs. 
Wells and the nurse to be as like me as possible. he 
doctor looked pleased, and congratulating me with the 
greatest warmth, announced that which was the wel- 
comest part of bis important intelligence, that the mother 
and child were “ as well as could be expected.” 


—_> 
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“ So, then, I am a father,—a new tie binds me to the 
world, and Harriet absolutely worships her infant. All 
is going on well. The house is perfectly quiet; even 
the canary birds, unprovoked and unexcited, are mute. 
Still [ occasionally hear a sound hitherto strange to Ash- 
mead,—the shrill ery of my son and heir ; he that, please 
Good, is to be hereafter something good and great. How 
strange is such an anticipation! Only fancy that Dr. 
Johnson was once a baby; and that the height of my 
ambition would be to see that dear, little, soft, red thing 
up stairs, just such a man as he, in due course of time; 
but, to be sure, all the babies I ever saw were soft, and 
red, and remarkably like their fathers, and so is mine.” 

This was the sort of soliloquy in which I was indulg- 
ing when Mrs, Wells came to me in the garden to en- 
quire, at Harriet’s suggestion, whether I had written to 
announce the event to Cuthbert. 

« Where am I to find him?” saidI. «When he went 
away he said nothing about either my wif> or my child. 
He left no address nor any direction where a letter might 
find him.” 

“That odious Mrs. Brandyball,” said Mrs. Wells, 
« will no doubt be able to forward any thing to him; and 
Harriet feels that it would be extremely wrong not to let 
him hear.” 

«She is quite right,” said I; “ but there is something 
extremely repugnant to my feelings in making Mrs. 
Brandy ball the medium of such a communication.” 

“ What else can you do?” said my prudent mother- 
in-law. “ As the child is a boy, and as your brother has 
expressed his desire of standing godfather, it would be 
losing an excellent chance of a provision for him here- 
after.” 

“« That desire,” said I, « was expressed before the sud- 
den dispersion of the tribe ; in all probability he has by 
this time forgotten it altogether ; and as it is quite cer- 
tain that we shall hear from some of them in the way of 
enquiry after T’om’s health, I feel very much disposed to 
postpone the announcement until the opportunity offers 
of making it direct.” 

“ Of course, my dear Gilbert,” said Mrs. Wells, “ you 
are master of your own house, and must do as you 
please.” 

Yes, thought I to myself, I feel more master of it than 
I ever did before: but this by no means disagreeable 
consciousness was not altogether without alloy. In the 
first place, the departure of Cuthbert had entirely changed 
the manners and customs of Ashmead, just at the very 
moment when, from being isolated myself, the alteration 


alteration was effected in an unpleasant manner ;—in 
short, I was worried and vexed at my own emancipation 
from the control I had so long felt irksome. What 
strange creatures we are ! 

“In my mind,” said Wells, who had joined us, “ your 
brother Cuthbert is snared,—as safe as a hare in a poach- 
er’s bag ;—his fanienti disposition and almost helpless 
habits have no chance against the bustling activity of 
that Mrs. Brandybal!’s activity, whose real character, 
thanks to our convivial reunion the other evening, we 
are tolerably well acquainted with.” 

“I am apprehensive——” said I. 

“I go beyond you,” replied Wells; « however, as my 
poor Fan used to say when I took leave to hint an oc- 
casional doubt about our late friend Merman’s disinterest- 
edness, it is of no use anticipating evils.” 

“Is there nochance,” said I, « of that affair ever being 
on again?” 

“TI think not,” said Wells. “Indeed, with all my 
avowed predilection for early marriages, I should not 
wish a daughter of mine to submit to caprice, or permit 
her affections to overcome what I consider the proper 
dignity of a woman’s character. As to her taste with 
regard to the man, with that I have nothing todo. I 
was satisfied that a mutual attachment existed between 
them, and as I saw no objection to their marriage, I did 
not interfere with the courtship. When I thought it had 
continued quite long enough, I spoke to him on the sub- 
ject indirectly —hy pothetically ——” 

“ Yes,” said I; and all the scene in the old dining- 
parlour at the rectory was re-enacted on my mind in a 
moment. 

“ And,” continued Wells, “there was nothing in his 
conduct of which we have any right or reason to com- 
plain. He admitted the existence of the attachment, 
but pleaded his want of fortune as the reason of his con- 
tinued silence on the subject; and when I ventured to 
throw out a hint as to the expectations he had mentioned 
to me, from his aunt, Miss Maloney, he for the first time 
confessed that her liberality was saddled with a condition, 
which, as you know, must inevitably separate him from 
Fanny.” 

“ There ’s the rub,” said I. 

“ Yes,” said Wells, “ and although he ought unques- 
tionably either to have communicated that contingency 
to me, or have made up his mind to marry upon the 
means he actually possesses, I can easily understand his 
unwillingness to bring an intimacy to a conclusion, in 
which, as he protests, the happiness of his life was en- 
gaged. He has now left Blissford, as he says, with the 
intention of softening his aunt’s stern decree—that the 
money and her niece go together; but I told him that 
I considered the matter finally decided, as I felt it would 
be exceedingly repugnant to my daughter's feelings to 
induce the old lady to deprive her favourite relation of 
the portion she proposed to give her, even if I helieved 
it at all likely that she would be induced so todo, I 
knew Fanny never would be happy if he succeeded ; but 
I am certain that he will not, and so the less we say now 
of the lieutenant the better. He intends to effect an 
exchange of duty, and join his regiment on service, 
probably taking his well-proportioned cousin with him as 
a wife.” 

“ Surely,” said I, who felt the greatest difficulty, 
with the best intentions, of conquering my first dislike 
to him, .“ surely he should have considered all this be- 
fore P 

“ Av,ay,” interrupted my father-in-law, “ so he should, 
but he was in love; and then, Gilbert, we all of us know 
that we are not quite so clair-voyant as we are at other 
times. However,” continued he, “we must try and 
rouse Fanny from her ‘doleful dumps.’ Now we are 
all going on well here—your charming young nephew 
is thriving, and T mean to make up a little party, of 
which you must be one, to go to the exhibition of some 
most extraordinary artist, Mr. Delaville, who exhibits at 
our theatre to-night, after the fashion of George Alex- 
ander Stevens, Dibdin, and those other great geniuses 
who, by dint of versatility of talent, contrive to amuse 
and delight an audience all alone by themselves.” 

“If Harriet is——” 

“ Harriet certainly can’t be of the party,” said Wells; 
“ but my good kind wife will keep her company, and go 
you must. Sniggs tells me that the artist is capital— 
first chop, as the Chinese say ; and Fan and Bessy, you 
and J, Sniggs himself, who is as good an audience as he 








was made more manifest; and in the second place, the 





is a performer, and some one or two others, will make » 
strong party in favour of the entrepreneur.” 

“ Really,” said I, “I am so worried about Cuthbert, 
so anxious about Harriet, and is 

“Can our interests be separate?” said the reverend 
patron of the entertainment. “ No, no—you never had 
a child before, I have had many ; I know the utter use- 
lessness of moping about, a helpless animal—thinking, 
and wondering, and complaining about nothing. You 
come with us; the entertainment is called ‘ Frolics in 
Africa and Reflections at Home,’ interspersed with songs, 
dances, imitations, and recitations, and all the other 
‘actions’ in the world.” 

«“ Well, if Harriet gives me leave,” said I 

“Oh, my dear Gilbert,” said the pastor, “ that is rather 
too much of a joke. Give you leave !—why I think I 
know enough of her to know that she would feel plea. 
sure in knowing that you were amused—so, if you will, 
come to us, or shall we come to you at seven ?” 

“ Oh,” said I, “ dine here, and if we must go, let us 
start hence en masse.” 

“Why,” said Wells, “ fond as I admit myself to be 
of amusement in which I see no crime, I should not 
press this so much upon you if it were not for Fan—I 
am sure she broods over this sudden rupture with Mer- 
man, and if she can be diverted I know it will do her 
good.” 

“ You need say nothing more,” said I, « I am perfect- 
ly ready to joinyou. I wonder we have not seen some of 
the bills of the performance.” 

“T have got those,” said Wells; “ and we will secure 
our places; and if we can but secure one or two hearty 
laughs, either with the performer or at him, my purpose 
will be fully answered.” 

“There I perfectly agree with you,” said 1; “and I 
thank my good stars that I am not particularly fastidious 
as to how the laugh is obtained. J am as great a fool at 
a pantomime as I was when I was fourteen years old, 
and enjoy the kickings and cuffings of Harlequin and 
Pantaloon with as much relish now as I did then.” 
Addison says it would be an endless task to mention 
the innumerable shifts that small wits put in practice to 
raise a laugh. Bullock in a short coat and Norris in a 
long one seldom fail of this effect. In ordinary come- 
dies a broad and a narrow brimmed hat are different 
characters. Sometimes the wit of a scene lies in a 
shoulder-knot, and sometimes in a pair of whiskers. A 
lover running about the stage with his head peeping out 
of a barrel was thought a very good jest in King Charles 
the Second’s time, and invented by one of the first wits 
of that age. What care I, if by some extravagance, 
some unaccountable absurdity, I am made momentarily 
to forget the things which prey upon my mind? I am 
satisfied ;—and if Mr. Delaville, whose real name is in 
all probability Dobbs, Dobbins, or Doddle, diverts my 
thoughts from subjects which give me pain, I feel myself 
very much indebted to the said Dobbs, Dobbins, or Dod- 
dle, as the case may be. Voltaire says that Providence 
has given us hope and sleep as a compensation for the 
many cares of life, to which Kant proposes to add “ laugh- 
ter,” if the wit and originality of humour necessary to 
excite it among rational people were not so rare. 

Well, I was fairly in for the evening’s entertainment ; 
and, to say truth, not altogether sorry for it. And ac- 
cordingly our arrangements were perfected and dinner 
ordered at an hour suitable to the time of the commence. 
ment of the performances, and we subsequently packed 
up and on our road to the playhouse. 

The building to which we had been attracted was but 
of “pretensions humble and dimensions small.” The 
genteel accommodation consisted of four boxes on either 
side and five in the front. The pit and gallery when we 
arrived might have boasted some five and twenty in- 
habitants. Three of the front boxes had in them some 
dozen of the bettermost neighbours, and our box and the 
stage-box opposite were well filled. On the stage and 
before the curtain stood a table covered with green baize, 
upon which were placed two candles, a bottle of water, 
a tumbler, and a kind of desk; behind it stood a chair. 
In those days little was known of the extent to which 
amusement could be derived and entertainment ensured 
from so small a stock in trade ; and accordingly we were 
not at all sparing in our jokes upon the unpromising ap. 
pearance of things in general. Our attention, however, 








was attracted to the proscenium by the jingle of a piano 





forte, concealed from sight, whereupon, at the ringing 
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of a little bell, some hidden artist performed a somewhat 
familiar symphony, which was abruptly checked, like 
the knight’s story of the bear and ficdle, by a second 
similar “tintinabulary clatter.” 

Up rose the curtain, and displayed a scene of a room 
and the end of the piano-forte, which we sagaciously 
conjectured was to be used as an accompaniment to the 
vocal effusions of the exhibiter. A momentary pause 
ensued, and the hero of the evening entered, dressed 
butler-wise, in a blue coat, gilt buttons, white waistcoat, 
and black etceteras:—he came forward, bowed to the 
« judicious few” who were present, and proceeded to 
take his place behind the table. , 

Philip Camerarius, in the seventy-third chapter of his 
« Meditations Historiques,” says, “ That a person worthy 
of credit, who had traveled extensively in Egypt and 

Asia, told him that he, more than once, at a place near 
Cairo (whither vast numbers of people resort in order 
to witness the resurrection of the dead, as they say), 
had seen corpses innumerable pushing themselves, as it 
were, out of their graves. Not,” says he, “that I saw 
the bodies entire, but only their hands, sometimes their 
feet, and even half the body occasionally ; but which, 
after having made these apparent efforts, gradually sunk 
back to conceal themselves again in the earth.” 

« J,” says Camerarius, “ being very much struck with 
this account, and scarcely able to credit it, made very 
particular enquiries on the subject of a most honourable 
and well-informed gentleman who had traveled in these 
countries in company with a very particular friend of 
mine, M. Alexander, of Schallenburg, and he told me 
that he also had heard of such things very frequently. 
That such strange appearances had been seen, and that 
no doubt existed as to the fact in Cairo itself; and in 
order to convince me the more entirely, he showed me 
an Italian book, published at Venice, called « Viaggio di 
Messer di Giovanni di Alessandria nelle Indie,’ in 
which there is a long and succinct account of one of 
those extraordinary resurrections which took place on 
the 25th of March, 1540, which curious spectacle lasted 
from Thursday until Saturday, when they all disap- 
peared.” 

Camerarius quotes much more from this curious book, 
the contents of which are corroborated by another travel- 
ler of the name of Felix, a native of Ulm, who published 
a work in German, containing precisely similar accounts. 
« As I do not undertake,” says Camerarius, ‘‘ myself to 
maintain that these appearances are miraculous, and 
permitted even in these days for the purpose of over- 
throwing «we idolatrous superstition of the Egyptians, 
and assuring them of the certainty of a resurrection and 
a life in the world to come, so I will not express my 
opinion that they are nothing but the illusions of Satan, 
as many are inclined to think, but leave to the reader 
the task of exercising his own judgment and forming his 
own opinion.” 

Nevertheless, our author goes on to say, “ That one 
Stephen Duplais, a golismith, a very intelligent and 
agreeable man, about five and forty years old, who had, 
when he was much younger, traveled in Egypt, told him 
that he had seen the same thing about fifteen years pre- 
vious to their then conversation, in company with an 
apothecary from Chablis, of the name of Claude Rocard, 
and several other Christians, the party being headed and 
conducted by another goldsmith, of the name of Maniotti. 
“He declared to me,” says the doctor, “that he and 
several of his companions actually touched the limbs of 
the revivified corpses, and that he was on the point of 
laying hold of a child’s head, which was rising out of 
the ground, when an Egyptian who was there called out, 
“ Kali, kali, ante matafardé,” which means, “ Leave it 
alone, leave it alone, you do not know what it is you 
touch.” 

“This gentleman,” says our author, “told me that 
the tradition of this wonderful appearance has come 

dewn through father to son from time immemorial. The 
history which is told in relation to it is, that at some dis- 
tant period a great concourse of Christian men, women, 
and children, were assembled in the exercise of their re- 
ligion, on this plain, when they were surrounded by their 
enemies, and cut to pieces, who, leaving the ground 
strewed with their mutilated bodies and limbs, returned 
to Cairo, and that ever since this resurrection bas been 
visible for some days. before and after the anniversary of 
the horrible massacre.” 


Martin de Baumgarten, in his “ Travels in Egypt,” pu 
lished after his death, at Nuremburg, in the year 1594, 
who, in chap. xviii. of his first book, states that such ap- 
pearances had been seen in a Turkish mosque near 
Cairo. This writer is however mistaken as to the scene 
of the vision, inasmuch as it was not a mosque, but a 
small eminence, which is not on the bank of the Nile, 
but at the distance of half a league from it. 

Well, any body who reads my papers—if any body 
ever should—will exclaim, what of all this?—what on 
earth can this lively dance of death have to do with the 
Blissford playhouse, or the agreeable mummery of M. 
Delaville? and well he may; but let him pause in his 
exclamation, and understand that if I had been of the 
party with M. Duplais, the goldsmith, or M. Rocard, the 
apothecary, I could not have been more astounded or as- 
tonished with what I might then have seen than I was 
at what I beheld before me upon our little provincial 
stage. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” said a voice, which, even if 
my sight might have been puzzled, never could deceive 
my ears—*in presenting myself to your notice, I fear 
that perhaps I am ”; here the eyes of the vivacious 
exhibiter glanced on me. I was gazing with astonish- 
ment at him, Our looks met, and, to the infinite as- 
tonishment of the audience, he burst into a violent fit of 
laughter: the disorder, as it luckily happened, commu- 
nicated itself to the whole company, and for a minute or 
two every body laughed, without knowing why or where- 
fore. The performer speedily resumed his composure, 
and went through a really entertaining part of his per- 
furmance, which, although replete with copious quota- 
tions from Josephus Miller, and others of his erudite 
fraternity, was both spirited and amusing. 

The moment the first part was over, I proceeded to 
the Coulisses, and there, having shaken hands with the 
genius of the night, expressed considerable astonishment 
that, as he must have known of my residence in the 
place, he had not presented himself at Ashmead. He 
explained to me, however, that he did not know of my 
being established in the neighbourhood, and that he had 
himself not arrived more than an hvur before the begin- 
ning of the performance, and that his astonishment at 
seeing me a witness of his exhibition, threw him entirely 
off his guard, and produced the effect which seeme:! so 
mysterious to the “ général.” 

That the performer was my once friend, once enemy, 
and since friend again, Daly, I need scarcely write down. 
He had no time at that busy moment to give me any ac- 
count of his adventures since we parted: but I made 
him promise to come up to breakfast, on the morrow ; 
and scarcely fancying the scene I had witnessed was real, 
I returned to my box to watch the progress and conclu- 
sion of the exhibition. 

When we came back from the theatre, Wells and his 
two daughters procecded to the Rectory, and I to my home, 
having, however, received rather an unfavourable account 
of Tom, whose active cunning had been kept in full 
play, for the purpose of defeating all the attempts of his 
doctor and nurses in the way of medicine and regimen, 
and whose ordinary sulkiness had apparently been con- 
verted into practical irascibility by their efforts to control 
him. 

This increased my anxiety to write to Cuthbert; and 
I resolved that if no letter arrived from him by the next 
day’s post, and Tom continued to go on unfavourably, I 
would do the douce violence to my feelings, and trans- 
mit a report of existing circumstances under cover to the 
governess, a designation which appeared to me to be 
equally applicable as regarded her influence over my bro- 
ther, or her tutelage of his hopeful favourites. When I 
got back I found Harriet progressing, as the Americans 
have it, most delightfully. Mrs. Wells’s attentions were 
unremitting, and my gratitude was proportionably sin- 
cere. I mentioned that I expected a friend to breakfast, 
because, considering all the circumstances of my former 
acquaintance, connections, and entanglements with Daly, 
it did not appear to me particularly desirable that any 
portion of the Wells family should be of the party. The 
information produced the anticipated effect: Mrs. Wells 
would breakfast in Harriet’s room, and I should be left 
as I desired, téte-d-téte with my extraordinary com- 
panion. . 

Daly was punctual, as I expected: he had acquired 
the air and manner of a gentleman not at all likely to be 








The statement of M. Duplais.is again corroborated by 


too late for any meal to which he might happon to be 





invited ; and I received him with a natural warmth not 
at all qualified by his change of appearance and station, 
but greatly mystified by finding him where and what he 
was——and I dismissed the servants as speedily as possible 
after the “ things” were put down, in order to satisfy my 
curiosity upon the several most obscure points of his 
history. 


“ My dear fellow,” said he, in answer to my first ques- 
tion as to the cause of his return from his African office, 
“TI couldn’t stand it. On my arrival in the infernal 
place, I enquired what this building was !—the late go- 
vernor’s house—what that building was !—that was the 
residence of the /ate collector of customs. They told 
me the late secretary was one of the most agreeable men 
in the world, and that if I had only arrived before the 
two judges, the colonial chaplain, and the deputy in- 
spector of hospitals had died, I should have found it an 
admirably agreeable, and sweetly sociable circle of so- 
ciety.” 

«“ Well,” said I, « but I suppose as these functionaries 
died off, others succeeded them ?” 

“ Exactly so,” said Daly ; and by that very course 
of procedure, [ lost my appointment. As things were 
going, and as the people were gone, I thought I might as 
well die with decency, like Cesar, as live lowly ; so 
down I sat myself, and wrote a letter to my patron, pe- 
titioning for promotion. No reply. Out comes a new 
cargo of officers, civil and military ; for the climate is so 
uncertain, or rather so certain, that they generally send 
out functionaries as they do despatches, in triplicate— 
and I not noticed—at them again—made a grievance— 
complained of injustice—talked of my parliamentary in- 
terest in England—and wound up all, by distinctly stat- 
ing that I would rather resign my office than continue 
to be oppressed.” 

“ What effect had that ?” said I. 

“ Quite the reverse from what I intended,” said Daly ; 
“a regular recoil—answer came, sure enough. What 
d’ye think it was? T'wo lines from an under-secretary : 
they had taken me at my word. “ Have to acknowledge 
your letter—date so and so—stating so and so—and am 
directed by his lordship to inform you that your resigna- 
tion has been accepted—and Mr. Mumjummy of Alder- 
manbury is appointed your successor.” Having resigned, 
no passage found me home—no pay there—so I have 
returned to my native land—which in itself is some- 
thing—rather worse than I went, and have been forced 
to avail myself of the trickeries which used formerly to 
delight the fashionable world, in order to raise the sup- 
plies, and get to London with a little cash in hand to 
keep the thing going till I can what we call turn round 
and look about me.” 

“ And does your scheme answer ?” asked I. 

“ Never tried it but twice,” said Daly: “last night, 
second appearance—you saw the result—as to finance, 
‘a beggarly account of empty boxes’—as to exhibition, 
‘ flat, stale, unprofitable.’ The absurdities of an amateur 
are always rapturously received ; but the moment a man 
is called upon to pay for his pleasures, he becomes cri- 
tical overmuch—and although he declares himself ready 
to die with laughing at some gratuitous absurdity in a 
drawing-room, he would pronounce the same perform- 
ance, if he has to ‘fork out,’ as uncommonly dull, and 
deusedly dear at the money.” 

“ Why, then it does not answer?” said I. 

“Tt answers,” replied Daly, “ very much as an under- 
secretary of state does—unfavourably to my views—so 
I mean to discard the dramatic and take to the literary 
line. I have already made a bargain with a London book- 
seller to commence to publish a couple of volumes of 
‘Travels in the Interior of Africa,’ which I have written, 
and of which, to tell you truth, I have brought a speci- 
men in my pocket: these things, they tell me, sell ad- 
mirably well now; and with half a dozen views and the 
protraits of a chief or two, will, I have no doubt, fetch 
the bibliopole a pretty penny—at least he thinks so by 
his offer. Here is my specimen: I will leave it with 
you till I start, for I shall be off this evening.” 

« And did you mean to have passed through Blissfold 
without paying me a visit?” said I. 

“ No,” said Daly, “ not exactly that; but I think if I 
had known you were established here, I should not have 
passed through Blissfold at all: owing to my late arrival 
I did not know it; and most certainly, whatever your 
surprise last night might have been at seeing me as a 
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performer, mine at beholding you as audience was at 
least equal.” th 

The expressed intention of Daly to leave his interest- 
ing manuscript with me til he started, implied @ return 
to Ashmead in the after part of the day, for which I was 
not altogether prepared. Not but that, even after all that 
had passed, I should have been too happy to give him 
board and lodging for an indefinite term—but he was so 
uncertain, so mischievous, and so uncontrollable, that I 
did not feel safe in permitting the possibility of his start- 
ing off into an elaborated detail of all the events of the 
preceding years of our acquaintance. I resolved, if pos- 
sible, to guard myself from the effects of such indiscre- 
tions by pleading a dinner engagement at the Rectory ; 
for it struck me that if I reduced my dinner at home, as 
I had already reduced my breakfast, to a tete-d-tete, he 
might, in the inevitable presence of the servants, indulge 
in some of those reminiscences, the very peculiarity of 
which would render them matters worth listening to, and 
make them valuable acquisitions to the archives of the 
housekeeper’s room or servants’ hall. Pondering, there- 
fore, the least harsh mode of disentangling myself from 
a continuance of the unlooked-for association with my 
friend, I asked him whether he had lately heard of his 
better half. 

I cannot describe the sensations which I felt when 
making this enquiry, associated as it was with the recol- 
lection of events at once so overwhelming and absorbing 
to myself, and contrasted as these events and every thing 
connected with them were with the occurrences and pur- 
suits of my present life. His answer was, that he had 
certainly heard of her, but the intelligence he had received 
was tot of a nature to induce a belief that she was par- 
ticularly interested in his fortunes or his fate. 


“T should like your opinion on my manuscript,” said 
Daly, with the pertinacious affection for his literary off- 
spring so remarkable on the part of authors. 

« And I should like to read it,” said I; “ but when do 
you leave this ?”’ 

“I fixed upon going this evening,” said Daly; « but 
I am not tied to time—to-morrow will answer my pur- 
pose just as well.” 

This forced me into a declaration of my imaginary en- 
gagement. 

“Tam deusedly sorry,” said I, ** that I happen to have 
promised to dine at the Rectory with my father-in-law, 
else I should have been delighted if you would have 
dined here.” 

I said those very words, and said them, too, with real 
sincerity and truth, merely making a conditional reserva- 
tion, the cause of which was Daly’s own imprudence. I 
should have been truly delighted to have had him to dine, 
ir I could have trusted him. Thus the fault, in fact, was 
his, not mine; and, after all, the “being delighted” 
surely was not a less allowable fucon de parler than 
“deeply regretting” the impossibility of accepting a dis- 
agreeable invitation on account of a fictitious previous 
engagement; nor one bit worse than the absurdity of ap- 
pending to a letter, in which one has indulged in the ex- 
pression of the most contemptuous opinions and degrading 
epithets, the generally adopted formulary— 

“T have the honour to remain, sir, 
« Your most obedient very humble servant.” 

« But,” continued I, “if you will trust me with the 
portion of the manuscript which you have with you, it 
shall be faithfully returned to you this evening ; indeed, 
I will send it back to you when I go to the Rectory.” 

«“T think,” said Daly, “ you will find it interesting— 
very little of the interior is known, after all—but—if— 
as your literary talents are generally recognised—you 
should see any errors, either in style or language, per- 
haps you would do me the kindness to use a correcting 
hand ?—that’s all.” 

I promised—disclaiming at the same time any of the 
qualifications which Daly ascribed to me—to read the 
book with all duc attention, feeling, at the same time, a 
strong desire to make myself, in some degree, better ac- 
quainted with the state of my friend’s finances. That 
they were low he had confessed, but I did not feel my- 
self at liberty to enquire if I could be of any assistance, 
nor indeed did I doubt, considering all our foregone ac- 
quaintance, that he would hesitate to constitute me his 
banker, if he considered it necessary ; still there appear- 
ed in his mannet a sort of restlessness and nervousness, 
which communicated themselves to me; and I felt, I 
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scarce know why—an immoderate anxiety for his de- 
parture, 

I dreaded a visit from Sniggs while Daly was with 
me—he would not only recognise the lion of the pre- 
ceding night, but would no doubt strike up an intimate 
acquaintanceship with him, and, by a sympathetic inter- 
change of facetia#, detain him at Ashmead, perhaps till 
luncheon—perhaps he might be the bearer of some mes- 
sage fiom Wells, whom I knew he was to see upon 
parish business at eleven, which might overthrow in an 
instant all my well-arranged history of my engagement. 
However, at last, after he had done ten thousand things, 
as I thought, purposely tending to delay bis departure, 
Daly went, leaving me his manuscript, of which 1 con- 
sidered it my duty to read a certain part, and, forming 
my judgment of the whole by some favourable sample, 
return it, as I had promised, before dinner. 

I wished him farewell—begged him to write to me 
when he was fixed in London—and assured him of my 
perfect readiness to be of use to him whenever or how- 
ever I might be able. Yet, when be was out of sight, I 
reproached myself with not having put my offer more 
explicitly, and volunteered some immediate assistance. 
The truth is, I was confused and worried, and thrown 
off my guard, and I really believe it would have been 
better not to have invited him at all to Ashmead, than 
have treated him as I did—without being able to avoid 
it. 

When he was gone, I hastened to Harriet’s room, 
and, as I never concealed a thought or wish from her, 
explained to her the necessity I felt for avoiding Daly, 
by dining at her father’s—an explanation scarcely ne- 
cessary, because I had long before told her the whole 
history of my former adventures with him, even to the 
episode of my infatuation about Emma. My dear little 
woman perfectly agreed with me in my views on the 
suject, and I accordingly wrote to the rector, to an- 
nounce my intention, and received, as usual, a kindly 
welcome to his hospitable house. Having done which, I 
sat myself down to peruse the papers of my volatile friend, 
in order that they might be punctually restored to him 
before his departure, which, unencouraged by me to re- 
main where he was, he had positively fixed for that 
evening, per mail, if there should be a place for him 
when it arrived. 

I untied the packet, and having skimmed the three 
preliminary chapters, which were occupied in describing 
the town in which he had been located, and environs, 
its different institutions and offices, all of which I had 
previously read about, I passed on to the account of 
Daly’s journey into a part of the interior, which, accord- 
ing to his statement, had never been visited before.* 

Daly, having traveled upwards of one hundred and 
sixty miles, without meeting with any considerable im- 
pediment or remarkable adventure, arrived on the 15th 
of April at the town of Basfoodo, the residence of the 
king of the Gummangoes. He then proceeds with his 
journal :— 

“I was accompanied by my own servant, Richard 
Evans ; Woolpoo, an intelligent negro who had joined 
us at Mamfoz; Faz and Borjee, two boys ; and a guide. 
At Basfoodo we were well received, contrary, as it ap- 
peared to me, to the expectations of the guide. The 
king, a man of great intelligence, who spoke the Gum- 
mango language with peculiar sweetness, made numerous 
enquiries as to the objects I had in view. Woolpoo 
acted as interpreter: and, after an hour's talk, the king 
ordered me some qualch, a dish made of horseflesh and 
melted butter. I contiived to eat some of it, because I 
was given to understand it was considered a great Juxu- 
ry, and, being sent by the king, it would have been taken 
ill if I had not partaken of it. 

“ I was conducted to a hut which had been prepared 
for me by the king’s order, where there were several ex- 
tremely large women waiting to give me tamarinds and 
rice, which they had brought with them. They were 
accompanied by five or six pungahs, who appeared to 
be their daughters, who diverted me much by their gro- 





* Since Mr. Gurney’s papers were written, a vast 
number of lives have been lost in various attempts to 
penetrate into the interior of Africa, an object never to 
be attained, and which ought never again to be attempt- 
ed, without a military force adequate to the protection of 
the brave and enterprising individuals who may be yet 
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tesque dances. Oggenou Bow Ting, whom I soon dis. 
covered to be the king’s favourite minister, told me that 
he had ordered plenty of milk and water for my horses; 
but when I ventured to express an intention of quitting 
Basfoodo early the next morning, he assumed a some- 
what authoritative manner, and said, ‘ Betnot, betnot; 
three or four times, The strong resemblance of his cay. 
tion in the Gummango language to the English words 
‘ better not,’ struck me as remarkably curious. 

“In the morning, however, I took leave of the king, 
who seemed quite grieved to part with me; indeed, | 
could not prevail upon him to let me quit him, till I had 
soothed his regrets by giving him a double-barreled gun, 
a gold-laced waistcoat, a cocked hat, and a musical snufi- 
box. His minister seemed to expect something for him. 


self; but when I mounted my horse, and saw that he | 


and two or three other of the subordinates were making 
preparations to follow me, I repeated the word ‘ Betnot, 
which he had himself used the night before, and they 
gave up the design. ' 

“ On the 18th we set out, and, although the road was 
stony, we reached Pagdouri by nine, where we break- 
fasted. ‘This is a small village on the side of a hill on 
the banks of a clear stream. We had rice and milk for 
breakfast. About twelve we moved on gently. .As we 
were proceeding, a young goat crossed our path, which 
had evidently strayed from its mother. Woolpoo advised 
our catching and killing it. This was accordingly done, 
and Faz was entrusted with the care of carrying it. 

“From this spot we could discover a very lofty ridge 
of mountains, ranging from N.E. toS.W. None of my 
companions could give me any information respecting 
them, except that they were called Bogieminicombu, 
which I believe to mean the devil’s small-tooth comb. I 
made a sketch of this wonderful chain, to which the 
reader is referred. 

“ About a mile beyond this, we met two women and 
three children. They seemed remarkably fond of their 
offspring. ‘They offered us milk, and a composition 
which the natives call tatumaroo; its savour was not 
agreeable, and, not being able to understand exactly 
what it was made of, I declined it, but gave some glass 
beads to the children, and a Paris-made pincushion to 
each of the mothers, 

“ The soil here assumed a new appearance ; it con- 
sisted of good red earth, with some flourishing vegeta- 
bles. One old man showed us his garden, in which 
tobacco was growing. I plucked one of the leaves and 
nodded my head, which seemed to give him much plea- 
sure. 

“In the evening we reached Agabagadoo, a place of 
considerable importance, containing not less than two 
hundred and fifty inhabitants. Here we cooked our 
goat; and Woolpoo desired Waggumedd, an old chief 
to whom he was known, to desire one or two of bis 
wives to get a warm bath ready for me, which they did, 
and I felt greatly refreshed by it ;—indeed, nothing con- 
duces more speedily to restore and reinvigorate a weary 
traveller than the warm bath. 

“« After supper we had some dancing to the sound of 
a drum, which is a hollow cylinder, over the top of 
which is strained a piece of calf’s skin. It is beaten on 
the top with one, and occasionally two, sticks, which 
produce a hollow but not altogether disagreeable sound. 
It lightened very much during the evening. I ate some 
tamarinds; and at nine we all retired to rest, but could 
not sleep on account of the heat. 

“In the morning I was better, and Woolpoo brought 
me some lapsuac, a dish made of minced fish and rice. 
The butter used in this country is a vegetable product, 
derived from the fruit of the Cé and Nedé. We traveled 
nearly eleven miles this day, and met a man of some im- 
portance, taking his daughter with him to Agabagadoo, 
as Woolpoo said, to be married. He had tied a rope 
round her left leg, and fastened it round his own waist. 
He appeared very much amused at our commiserating 
the poor girl's sufferings, and said « Kinki, kokki, nogo,’ 
—the precise meaning of which Woolpoo could not in- 
terpret; but which I understood to signify that if he 
had not taken the precaution we noticed, his pungah 
would not have been induced to go the journey. 

« This afternoon we crossed a very pretty river, which 
Woolpoo informed me fell into a larger one, the name of 
which he did-not recollect. The water was very clear ; 
so that, not being deep, we could distinctly see the bot- 
tom in many places. Ihere noticed several fish swim- 
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ming in the stream, which appeared to me very closely 
to resemble the gasterosteus aculeatus ; but | was un- 
able to satisfy myself upon this point, from the rapidity 
with which they fled at our approach, and the difficulty 
of catching any of them—a circumstance which I deep- 
ly regret. 

« At night we reached Fazelon, where we had a very 
comfortable supper of cushmakoo, composed of fowl 
boiled to rags, mixed up with oil, tamarinds, and a sweet 
jam, called suckee, I found this, when seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and well moistened with goat’s milk, a 
remarkably nice dish. 

« One of the fushdous, or priests, came into our hut, 
and, having regaled himself, proposed to accompany us 
the next day, in order to point out to us the Pitsi Bow, 
or Sacred Well, which was consigned to his care; he 
left us late, with a promise to return early, but he did 
not make his appearance ; and when I awoke, I missed 
my silver snufl-box. I suggested to Woolpoo the neces- 
sity of applying to the chief of the village for restitu- 
tion; but I was met again with the words ‘ Betnot.’ So 
I put up with my loss with the best possible grace. 

« Having lost my snufl-box, I was certainly not very 
favourably disposed towards the race of fushdous, whom 
I subsequently found were not regular priests of the 
Hoggamogadoos, but a proscribed race who were con- 
stantly endeavouring to make a revenue for themselves 
by exhibiting the Pitsi Bow, and who were consequent- 
ly glad to lay their hands upon any tangible object. 

« Having waited for this faithless professor of what 
appeared to be an unorthodox pack, till the sun was 
nearly up, we recommenced our interesting progress. At 
Piliivinipou, a small town not remarkable for any pecu- 
liar feature, and containing about seventy-two inhabit- 
ants, we halted. The wind was westerly, wild roses and 
olives were seen during the morning, and Woolpoo 
showed me a mulberry, which, although unripe, was 
very satisfactory. 

« On the 31st, Evans, my servant, was taken ill; we, 
of course, halted at T'widdeo, and every attention was 
shown him. ‘The Pimsonso, or chief of T’widdeo, sent 
him some qualch, and I recommended him some pulv. 
rad, jalapii. 
succeeded the better I cannot say. On the Ist, Evans 
was convalescent, and, although several of the bonjies 
of the place seemed quite satisfied that he must die, he 
was able to continue the journey mounted upon one of 
my she-asses. 7 

“TI certainly think I may with safety say that, at the 
period at which I now write, I have achieved an object 
of the highest possible importance to all the civilised 
world. Woolpoo brought me to-day a man evidently of 
deep erudition ; for although I did not understand the 
Gorooga language, (for we had now entered that most 
important kingdom,) he made me comprehend his mean- 
ing; and from him I gathered what I consider unques- 
tionable evidence of the fact that the river which I crossed 
nine days since, was the Runamunaboo, and that (al- 
though Woolpoo then forgot the name of that to which 
it was a tributary stream) it actually falls into the great 
Pedee. This important fact, if properly substantiated, 
will infallibly settle the question as to the direction in 

which the Pedee runs, Subjoined is a map of the coun- 
try through which these rivers flow, supposing my cop- 
elusions to be correct. 

“The day after we le(t Twiddeo, we reached the ro- 
mantic town of Humshug, where we met with a very 
kind reception from the Bongeywag. Humshug is 
situate about fourteen miles N.W. from Calliwou—there 
is nothing particularly interesting in the ¢rajet. I ob- 
served, however, several interesting specimens of Alsine 
and Urtica, of which I availed myself, but which I re- 
gret to say I was not able to bring to England. Plate 
34 will, however, afford a pleasing recollection of these 
interesting novelties. 

“I considered it necessary to give the Bongeywag 
some mark, not only of my personal esteem, but of the 
regard in whieh his character was held in England. 1 
therefore preseated him with a six-bladed Sheffield knife, 
and a cornelian necklace; he was much gratified, and 
insisted upon giving me several cocks and hens, and a 
goat. 

« We took leave of Humshug with great regret, and, 
pursuing our way by the side of the river, or rather 
rivalet, Pewennee, reached the beautiful village of Fan- 


Whether the horseflesh or the medicine | 





tod, just in time to accept of the hospitality of the chief, } more screw.” 


who not only treated me and my people with great kind- [ 


ness, but favoured me with a sort of vocabulary, which 
I found of great use afterwards, and which I have thought 
it right, in part, to communicate to my readers: 


How do you do? 
Pretty well. 
Give me something to drink. 


“Humbo wag. 
Pooley frou dowwz. 
Swigglee mogou. 


Swinhee sou. I am hot. 

Mombro mullygrubou. I am ill. 

Tatifatitooroo, Send for a tackafee (doctor.) 
Umbi widdéeou. It rains. 
Bumburirombleeboo. Thunder. 

Fiz. Lightning. 
Wadawantou. How much do you ask? 
Coodleadoo. I love you. 

Gitouto. Go away. 

Kisnicé. A lover. 

Rooretooro. A wheelbarrow.” 


Having read so much of the vocabulary, I turned over 
a few pages, and came to this—* The next day we saw 
several goats, &c. sf 

When [ had read thus far, I felt, oddly enough, a 








somewhat powerful inclination to sleep; indeed, it grew 
so strong that the manuscript fell from my unconscious | 
hand upon the table, and, by its fall, awakened me to a | 
“sense of my situation.” I had already read the ac- | 
counts of several similar expeditions, and had, I admit, 
uniformly felt the same symptoms; but as, by Daly’s 
statement, he had disposed of the copyright of his work 
to an eminent London publisher, I felt rather ashamed 
this time of being unable to keep myself alive to its in- 
terest, 

One thing in a considerable degree consoled me,—I 
should not be obliged to deliver a viva voce opinion of 
the production ; nor indeed could I, with justice, give 
any opinion at all, since the chiefest merit of such a 
book consists in its correctness and truth. I accordingly 
refolded the manuscript, tied it up, and sealed it; and 
enclosing a note, thanking him for the perusal, which 
had given me much pleasure, directed it (as he desired) 
to Mr. Delaville, King’s Head Inn, and depositing it in 
the pony phaeton, proceeded, first to take leave of my 
dear Harriet and her amiable mother, and then to drive 
to the Rectory, where I had no objection to pass half an 
hour before our family dinner. 

Off I went, with my mind fuller of Cuthbert’s ne- | 
glect of my wife than any thing else, revolving also my | 
scheme of writing the next day if I did not hear; and | 
thus occupied I reached the well-known door of Wells's | 
residence. I ordered the phaeton at ten ; and while de- | 
positing my cloak in the hall, heard the billiard-balls at | 
work. ‘This satisfied me that Sniggs was to be of the | 
party ; so, directing James to leave the parcel at the | 
King’s Head, I entered the billiard-room, where I found 
the reverend rector acting marker at the fire-place, while | 
Sniggs was struggling desperately to get up with Daly, 
who was his antagonist, and had scored fourteen to 
nine of the game. 
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The astonishment which for a moment overwhelmed | 
me at the sight of Daly, vanished in the next, when I 
recollected who the performer was, and what his charac- 
ter; indeed, it only served to assure me that his original | 
and genuine spirit of enterprise, tolerably well exetnpli- | 
fied by his public buffoonery of the preceding evening, | 
had been in no degree weakened or debased by his 
“ foreign travel,” but had rather become, from the purifica- 
tion of African heat, even stronger and brighter than it 
was when first submitted to that test. 

“ Capital player, Mr. Delaville,” said Sniggs, who had 
put on his glasses to execute the delicate touches in 
which he excelled. 

“I need not introduce you to my son-in-law,” said 
Wells to Daly. 

“] flatter myself not,” said Daly, continuing his play 
with an earnestness which convinced me he was not 
playing for love, which, in a sporting phraseology, means 
nothing. “A cannon and red hazard—five—score me 
five, Domine—how much is that—nineteen to eleven— 
and a hard game—what are the odds! Chalk, Domine, 
if you please—I am going to give you the regular Philli- 








“Domine!” said I to myself; “has he already got 
upon such familiar terms with my reverend and revered 
socer as to call him Domine ?” 

“There’s a stroke, Mr. Sniggs,” exclaimed Daly, 
after having, by dint of chalk and confidence, twisted 
the ball half round the table; “ take your change out of 
that—now for the cannon, just so—two and three are 
five, and five and nineteen are twenty-four—at least in 
my country—gume—thirteen and sixpence, Sniggy.” 

I stood amazed, wondering whether the « Domine” 
would order my facetious friend out of the house, or 
“ Sniggy” knock him down with the cue; but neither 
of these by me expected events occurred. Sniggs, who 
was certainly out of play, and seemed to me equally out 
of spirits, surrendered the implement of his art to Wells, 
who was to take up the conqueror. 

“Tam extremely glad you are come,” said Sniggs to 
me; “I am beginning to get rather fidgetty about Tom. 
He has contrived not only to shirk taking any of the 
medicine which I made up for him, but has managed to 
make himself master of two bottles of cherry bounce of 
Mrs. 8.’s own manufacture, which were inadvertently 
left in a cupboard in his bedroom. ‘The contents of one 
of these, and more than half of those of the other, he 
has swallowed. The result has been a terrible accession 
of fever, and occasional delirium, and his appearance is, 
I assure you, extremely alarming. I should have been 
at Ashmead now, if I had not heard that you were ex- 
pected here at dinner.” 

“ And is there any eventual danger to be anticipated ?” 
asked I, 

“ It is impossible to say,” replied Sniggs ; “I have left 
him in the care of my young man, and I hope he may 
get a little rest; but there’s no knowing what may 
happen if we are not able to overcome the inflammation,” 

“If any thing fatal were to occur,” said I, “ it would 
kill my poor brother; and then his being left here— 
and 4 

“No blame can attach to you,” said Sniggs; “ you 
are strictly prohibited from visiting him.” 

Yes, thought I, that’s very true; but blame attaches 
some where, and it is not very difficult to say where— 
the idea of leaving such a tempting potation within reach 
of the hopeful lad, whose love of any thing “ black, 
sweet, and intoxicating,” was remarkable, combined with 
his hatred of physic, and a determination to do all the 
mischief he could at the apothecary’s house (his re- 
moval to which he considered a barbarous and degrading 
banishment) seemed to me preposterous. If his death 
should result from such negligence, it could scarcely be 
considered accidental, or natural; and from the peculiar 
twist of Sniggs’s countenance, I felt assured that how- 
ever much he might try to conceal his real opinion of 
the case, it was in fact ominously unfavourable. 

“T shall step home immediately after dinner,” said 
Sniggs, “ and see how he is going on. I told Mr. Tibbs 
to send the instant he fancied hi:n growing worse; but 
by the evening we shall be better able to judge.” 

The. intelligence of the worthy leech, and the tone in 
which it was conveyed, filled my mind with serious ap- 
prehensions, and hindered me from making immediate 
enquiries as to the manner and cause of Daly’s intro- 
duction and presence at the Rectory. Wells was one of 
those liberal-minded men of the church who was ever 
ready to patronise merit in whatever profession he found 
it, and having known that I had gone behind the scenes 
to speak to Daly—or rather Delaville, for although he 
had breakfasted with me as Daly, he was at the Rectory 
under his nomme de guerre—the invitation was probably 
the act of the rector himself. By whatever means it 
had been achieved, it was to me a most embarrassing 
circumstance, and I now regretted that I had not pressed 
him to stop and dine with me, which the willingness 
with which-he had subsequently postponed his departure 
to dine with Wells, showed me that it was quite clear 
he would have done. I felt that I could have managed 
him so much better in my own house, and that Wells at 
Ashmead would have had fewer opportunities of making 
enquiries into his earlier life, and of giving him the op- 
portunity of dilating upon our former intimacy, and the 
numerous curious circumstances and occurrences there- 
with connected. I had, in fact, outwitted myself: how- 
ever, I do not think the most imaginative anticipator 
would ever have foretold the probability or even pos- 
sibility of my finding my friend and foe, my “bane and 
antidote,” domesticated in my father-in-law’s house, in 
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less than four and twenty hours after his arrival in Bliss- 
ford, and addressing him and his companion by the affec- 
tionate epithets of Domine and Sniggy. 

This event, which at any other time would have of 
itself sadly discomposed me, and made me wretchedly 
nervous, became, however, of secondary importance 
when I revolved in my mind the probable consequences 
of what I began to think would be the probable result 
of Tom’s illness. From a false pride I had omitted 
writing to Cuthbert to give him an account of his health ; 
and Cuthbert, in his love of ease, availing himself of the 
future opportunity of justifying his silence by a declara- 
tion that he had been waiting to hear from me, had pur- 
sued a precisely similar line of conduct. 

Before I left home I had, as I have already recorded, re- 
solved that, whatever my feelings about Mrs, Brandyball 
and her influence might be, all delicacy upon that point 
was to be overcome ; and I had accordingly determined to 
write by to-morrow’s post. What Sniggs had com- 
municated rendered this duty doubly imperative ; and 
the best thing I could do, under existing circumstances, 
would be to delay till the last moment permitted by the 
post-office to forward my account of Tom, perfectly satis- 
fied in my own mind, that let the consequences of the 
carelessness of Mr. or Mrs. Sniggs, or both of them, as 
the case might be, be what they might, they would be 
visited upon me to the fullest extent of Cuthbert’s ven- 
geance. 

And to what might this not reach? It was true Cuth- 
bert had made me, to a certain degree, independent, and 
I occupied a place in society which many men, greatly 
ny superiors in rank and fortune, might reasonably envy, 
and which, at all events, enabled me to envy nobody: 
but all this comfort and enjoyment was—at least to a 
very considerable extent—derivable from, and dependent 
upon, the will and pleasure of my brother; at least, 
without meaning a pun, my present possession of it was 
the result of his pleasure, and its permanency would en- 
tirely depend upon his will. 

I was satisfied that if Tom should unfortunately die, 
that very circumstance would consummate Mrs. Brandy- 
ball’s triumph. She would, of course, irritate Cuthbert, 
enlarge upon our inhumanity, and, in short, carry her 
great point of securing the entire guardianship and con- 
trol of the girls; in order to do which, with the greater 
show of propriety and independence, she would un- 
questionably become the second Mrs. Cuthbert Gurney. 
That event would, with equal certainty, more especially 
considering the unfortunate incident which brought it 
about, divert the current of my poor brother’s bounty 
and liberality into new channels, and I might suddenly 
find myself left with Ashmead on my hands, without 
the means of living in it, or keeping it up. 

It may easily be imagined, that with all these prospects 
for the future in my mind’s eye, and the dread that Daly 
would indulge the company, in the course of the day, 
with details of the past, my position and feelings were 
any thing but agreeable. 

“Tom,” said Wells, “is, I hear, worse today ?” 

“« Yes,” said I, “I am deusedly sorry he is.” 

«Are you?” said Daly ; “that won’t do,—no, my 
dear Gilbert, I have heard the story—happen to know, 
as Hull says—never tell me that a man can be sorry for 
a fellow who is likely to stand ia his way—nine to six— 
‘still playing on.’ I once knew a man, and a capital 
felluw, too, who was in remainder to a title and a for- 
tune, with nobody between, but a consumptive cousin of 
five years old—eleven to six—and what d’ye think he 
did, Sniggs ?” 

«“ Can’t say,” said Sniggs. 

«Goes to the family apothecary—two more, that’s 
thirteen—and says, what a fine healthy boy that Ferdi- 
nand Alphonso is!” 

“« Healthy!” cries the apothecary ; “ sickly you mean?” 

“On the contrary,” cries the heir-presumptive, «I 
mean healthy.” 

The apothecary shook his head. 

« Well,” said the heir-presumptive, “I tell you what 
1°}! do—you attend him constantly, and ought to know, 
but I'll bet you a thousand guineas to one he is alive 
this day twelvemonth.” 

The doctor jumped at the bet, and before six months 
were over, the Baron Ferdinand Alphonso was settled 
all safe and snug in the family vault, and the heir-pre- 
sumptive in full possession. 


“« Nothing,” replied Daly ; “ only that the medical man 


was the best judge, and was quite right in backing his 
opinion. Now, if Tom,—what d’ye call your invalid 
connection !—were to fall in with a medical man, who 
entertained so bad an opinion of his case, I should say 
—psha! that’s a miss—score one—I should say betting 
the castor out would be very pretty sport.” 

Wells looked somewhat surprised, and Sniggs appeared 
extremely indignant, 

« La,” said Daly, « medical matters are often brought 
to bettings. Did you never hear the story of the fit and 
the bleeding—it’s as old as the Hills—not the Hulls— 
eh—Gilbert ?” 

“ Not to my knowledge,” said I. 

“ Gad, sir,” said Daly, « Will Witley, an old friend 
of mine, was standing one day at the window at White's, 
and down he fell in a fit, as flat as a flounder. Sir Har- 
ry Liptrap offered three hundred to two that he would 
die. * Done,’ said Lord Bendamere. ‘ Done,’ cried Lip- 
trap. And done and done it was. The nearest apothe- 
cary had been sent for on the instant :—in he came post- 
haste—looked at Will—and whipped out his lancet in 
the twinkling of an eye’ —— 

“ Mind what you are at, sir,” said Sir Harry to the 
doctor ; “ if you bleed that gentleman, and he recovers, 
you'll pay my three hundred to Lord Bendamere. I 
backed Nature out at three to two; but I did not bet 
upon Art.” 

«“ Whether the apothecary was frightened, or whether 
he bled the patient, I can’t say,” said Daly ; « but Will 
Witley is alive and merry at this moment to tell the story, 
and the jockey clab had to ‘ settle the difference.’ ” 

“ Your humane suggestion,” said I to Daly, « at once 
so gratifying to me, and so complimentary to Mr. Sniggs, 
it would scarcely be worth trying. The poor boy of 
whom we are talking is no heir-presumptive, nor does he 
stand in my way, except that by his death, if it should 
unfortunately happen, J am likely to lose whatever my 
poor brother might otherwise have been disposed to leave 
me in case of my surviving him. However, let us hope 
for the best.” 

A summons to dinner terminated the conversation : 
but I thought I began to perceive that Wells was not 
quite delighted with his new visiter, who had, it appeared, 
made good his landing, by having accosted the rector in 
the Blissford library, and having proclaimed his old friend- 
ship for me, and a perfect recollection of my father-in- 
law’s father, whom he said had been an intimate friend 
of his uncle John’s. 

To me, perfectly acquainted as I was with my friend's 
“facilities,” this ancient friendship was somewhat pro- 
blematical ; and when Wells was describing the circum- 
stance of Daly’s self-introduction to him—encouraged, 
however, by a good-natured recognition on the part of 
the rector—he evidently overheard us ; and the twinkle 
of his eye, and the motion of his mouth, convinced me 
that Uncle John, if he ever existed, which, (as I never 
had previously heard of him,) I very much doubted, 
knew no more of our host’s respectable father than I did. 

Things, I must confess, all turned out badly upon this 

particular day. When Wells invited Daly to dine with 
him, be had not received a very curious letter from Lieu- 
tenant Merman, upon which he was desirous of consult- 
ing me, and which promised, under certain circumstances, 
very much to alter the position, and, eventually, the state 
of his daughter Fanny. I saw that his mind was occu- 
pied by some subject of importance, and that neither his 
playing nor marking was done attentively ; and although 
I was not prepared to hear what he subsequently told me 
respecting the gallant officer's communication, I felt per- 
fectly assured that his thoughts were not on what he was 
doing. 
The consequence of all these “cross purposes” was, 
that Wells, instead of being cheerful and full of anec- 
dote, “his custom always of the afternoon,” was dull 
and restless, and neither encouraged Daly in his drolle- 
ries, nor laughed when he made an effort, and volunteer- 
ed a joke. Sniggs was fidgetty about Tom, and so was 
I; and the result was, that, which is by no means 
unfrequent in society, the “merry men all,” when 
brought together, were as dull and gentlemanly as pos- 
sible. 

One anecdote Daly gave us, which made Wells smile, 
but the rather, I believe, because he knew the hero of 
the tale, or, at least, the hero as Daly told it, for it did 





«“ Do you mean to say” —— said Sniggs, 


not appear to me quite impossible that my friend might 


whom he fathered it. Sniggs had been describing the 
various tracasseries of poor Tom Falwasser during hig 
confinement at his house, and, among other things, told 
us that his restlessness was such that he never could 
get him to lie still, even when rest would be most ad. 
vantageous, 


dispositions: perhaps age has something to do with it— 
an old friend of mine, Doctor Doldrum, of Dorchester— 


bachelor, was regularly hunted by the old maids and wi- 
dows of his neighbourhood. They were sure be would 
find a wife such a comfort. His house only wanted a 
lady to take care of it: and accordingly he was never 
left at rest upon this important topic. 


lead of the others; and when he once happened to be 
seized with a somewhat serious illness, resolved upon 
nursing him, which she did most assiduously—aye, and 
kindly too. 
fever hung about him; and although his doctors ordered 
him to get up every day, there he lay, indolent and weak, 
and so he went on fora week or more, without onee 
leaving his nest. 

“ Pray try and get up, doctor,” said the attentive Mrs, 
Mantrap. 

“T am too weak, ma’am,” said the doctor ; «I will to- 
morrow.” 

“ Fine day,” said Mrs. Mantrap, “ beautiful breeze— 
let Thomas wheel you into the garden ?” 

“T can’t, ma’am,” said the doctor; “ I’m too weak.” 

“ Do, doctor!” 

«“ No, ma’am, no,” said Doldrum. 

“ Dear me, dear me,” said Mrs. Mantrap, losing pa- 
tience with her patient, “ will nothing make you get out 
of your bed ?” 

“ No, ma’am,” said the doctor, with a deep sigh and a 
look of despair—* nothing—except, indeed, your getting 
into it.” 

“This brusguerie broke off the acquaintance, and 
Doldrum died in a state of ‘ single blessedness,’ ” 

This, however, I regret to say was, if not the first, the 
last bit of merriment of the day ; for, just'as Daly had 
finished his anecdote, looking himself as grave as a judge, 
a message from Sniggs’s young gentleman, Mr. Tibbs, 
took him away before the time at which he had intended 
to go. We were—at least Wells und I—considerably 
agitated by the sudden manner in which the message 
was announced ; and I—full toa certain degree of a kind 
of internal superstition—anticipated the worst. 

Wells, who saw what was passing in my mind, and 
knowing that I was specially prohibited from even enter- 
ing the apothecary’s house, followed Sniggs, promising 
to bring me an authentic account of poor Tom’s state; 
and thus, in no humour for such a.scene, I was left for 
a short time with Delaville Daly or Daly Delaville, which 
ever it best suited himself 10 be. “Sibthorpe Hopkins, 
or Hopkins Sibthorpe.” 

“ Odd, isn’t it?” said he, when Wells was fairly out 
of hearing—“ deused odd, that ‘ we should be both here 
together,’ as the new song says? Wells is a capital fel- 
low—liked him the moment I saw him—always have a 
respect for the cloth—especially when a dinner is in the 
way. You told me you were coming here; so, thinks I 
to myself, I’Il just pave the way and meet him—did it in 
my best style.” 

«“ You seem to have done so,” said I, in a tone and 
manner which must have practically convinced the yet 


views of life and society. 

“ Never see a domine,” said Daly, “ but think of the 
horrid tricks we used to play Carbo Cockletop, the curate 
of Cranberry, where I was at all the school I ever had— 
we called him Carbo because he looked like a Wallsend 
polished—devout, but dirty, poor dear fellow! Amiable, 
confiding, dim-eyed, and ‘dignified, if not ia his profes~ 
sion certainly in his manner, he had a fashion of threw- 
ing himself with a magisterial air backwards on the seat 
in the pulpit, after his preliminary prayer. Upon that 
seat did I regularly do hen’s work every Sunday.” 

“ Hen’s work ?” said I, gravely, and“ really not com- 
prehending him. 

“Yes,” said Daly, “hen’s work. Every Sunday, 
there and upon that velvet cushion did I lay an egg, 
and as regularly did poor Carbo Cockletop carry on the 





have heard Wells speak of the reverend personage upon 


untamed madcap that I had very materially altered my. 


“ Gad,” said Daly, “ that only shows the difference of | 


rich—snug—smug incumbent of a fine fat living, anda | 


“One, however, of these anxious creatures took the _ 


He began to recover: but the listlessness of F 
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process of incubation to a certain degree by sitting on it 

—falling gracefully upon his seat without looking before, 

or rather behind him, down he went—squash went the 

egg; and so absorbed was he in the might of his.own 
majesty, that, like a heroic general in a different field of 
action, he never heard the bursting of the shell, nor took 
any notice of the event. But when the sermon was 
over, and Carbo came down to make the amiable among 
his congregation, the effect of the squash upon the back 
of his shining canonicals was good—the field sable and 
the egg proper were beautiful heraldry ; and homeward 
he walked, wholly unconscious of the absurdity of his 
appearance. And this I did seven consecutive Sundays 
with undiminished success,” 

« Ah,” said I, “such things I could have laughed at 
once ; but——” 

“I perceive,” said Daly, “things are altered since I 
was behind the parson, and you have been before him ; 
however, I am a Benedick too—eh !—thank your lucky 
stars!” 

«“T hope,” said I, “that your prospects will brighten. 
Iam sure your book ought to secure you money and 
reputation. I only wonder how you, with your habits, 
could have undergone the fatigue and privations inci- 
dental to such a journey as that which you have so ac- 
curately detailed.” 

“ Fatigues!” said Daly ; “ privations !—why, my dear 
Gilbert, you don’t suppose I ever went to any of the 
places I describe—not a bit of it! Inever was out of 
the infernal town, which, I wish to my heart, I never 
had been in, except as I remember my visits to Sir Frank 
Biazeaway, the-commodore, in his frigate. Frank is as 
fine a fellow as ever stepped; fights like a devil, and 
drinks and plays as well as he fights.” 

“My dear Daly,” said I, “all these things are very 
well in their way, but you ought to reflect.” 

«“ What, as my looking-glass does when I shave,” said 
Daly, “ to warn me how time creeps on—or rather gal- 
lops? No, I hate reflection, Gilbert. Sufficient to the 
day be the evil thereof; and although some great man, I 
forget his name at the moment—no matter—says, ‘ He 
that never looks back will never gain wisdom enough to 
look forward,’ I go no farther than the present * 

“But, the book,” said I; “ how do you reconcile the 
calling it your journey into the interior ?” 

««’Tis mine, ’t was his,’” said Daly, ‘and I hope 
will «be slave to thousands.’ I talked to a man who had 
been there, or some where else, and I read other men’s 
books of travels. I knew they had never been where 
they said they had been; and I consider a matter-of-fact 
detail made ‘off-hand as a work of infinitely greater in- 
genuity than the commonplace report of an actual jour- 
ney. Rely upon it, my Qualch will become a fashionable 
dish before a twelvemonth is over our heads, and I shall 
be lionised.all over London for having caught a glimpse 
of the Bogieminnicombo Mountains, which never were 
discovered, and having ascertained the direction in which 
a river that nobody ever heard of, does not run.” 

“T hope you may, but——” 

“Oh,” said Daly, “ you are skeptical—you have pull- 
ed up and are steady—I must continue dashing at sorne- 
thing. True, my creditors are not dead, but they must 
be pacified. I can’t kill myself a second time, and ‘ take 
the benefit of the act’—I mean of innocent suicide—the 
knob on my nose is too well known now. Still, nil des- 
perandum is my motto; and I back myself three to two, 
like the winner at White’s, that I fall on my legs—at 
feast as long as I have a plank left to stand upon.” 

“Exactly so,” said I, not forgetting what I had seen 
some years before at the Old Bailey ; « but now,” I con- 
tiaued, really anxious about him, and feeling rather glad 
that Thad an opportunity of offering him some assistance 
which I had not done in the morning, “what do you 
really and seriously propose.” 

His answer was checked by the return of Wells, the 
expression of whose generally cheerful countenance told 
me, better than words, that matters looked badly with the 
invalid. 

“ The boy is dying,” said Wells; «he is delirious, and 
Sniggs is convinced an effusion on the brain will take 
place. Nothing can be worse,” 

“Nothing, indeed,” said I. “This will be a dreadful 
blow upon us all ; and, to say truth, I do not think when 
the case comes to be looked into, that Sniggs will get 
much credit on the score of carefulness, in allowingsuch 
& patient access to strong spirits like cherry brandy.” 








« Especially,” said Daly, who would rather lose ten 
friends than one joke, however good the one and how- 
ever ‘bad the other—*“ especially a boy whose addiction 
to bounce was notorious.” 

« Ah, Mr. Delaville,” said Wells, “those who have 
never suffered an affliction of this sort may jest upon it: 
for my part, I am sure you will forgive me; I had hoped 
to pass an agreeable day and evening with you and my 
son-in-law ; but this most unexpected calamity presses 
upon us dreadfully, and I think that Gilbert and I ought 
to go to Ashmead, where the news, if any thing fatal 
does occur, would perhaps abruptly reach his wife, and 
produce the most serious consequences.” 

“T agree with you,” said I to Wells; “ and I amsure, 
my dear Daly ———” 

“Daly!” said Wells. 

“« Ay,” said I, “his traveling name; but 

“ Daly !” repeated the rector, somewhat emphatically. 
“ Surely you are not the Mr. Daly of whom I have heard 
Gilbert so frequently talk?” 

“The same in propria persona,” said Daly, making a 
very theatrical bow, “and very much at your service.” 

I saw that the rector was very much surprised, and 
fancied that he was a little angry. ‘This vexed me ; be- 
cause I feared that I should be implicated as a party to 
the deception with regard to my friend’s assumed name. 
However, as I had neither brought him to the Rectory, 
nor invited him thither, but, on the contrary, had left my 
own house in order to avoid him: I felt, also, that I could 
explain away my share of the business, during our walk 
to Ashmead, upon which Wells seemed more positively 
resolved, after discovering who his guest really was, 
than he was before. 

“JT shall make no apology, Mr. Daly,” said Wells, 
“ for wishing you a good evening : so old a friend of my 
son-in-law will, Lam sure, nut require ceremony.” 

« Assuredly not,” said Daly. “I will just top up with 
one glass of sherry, and betake myself to ‘mine inn,’ 
extremely glad to have seen Gilbert happy, and to thank 
you for your hospitality.” Saying which, he rose from 
the table, Wells rang the bell, and having cordially 
shaken hands with both of us, the unreformed wag was 
in a few minutes clear of the house. 

“T had no idea,” said Wells, that our entertaining 
mimic was the redoubtable Daly: if I had—and I won- 
der almost that you had not told me—I don’t think I 
should have asked him here.” 

“ My motive,” said I, «for not saying any thing about 
him was my desire not to betray him under his disguise ; 
and most certainly I did not expect to find him your 
guest.” 

“ The deuse you did not!” said Wells. «Then he is 
a sharp hand. He came up to me in the library, told 
me he had breakfasted with you, and that you regretted 
your engagement to me—of which I then knew nothing 
—because it would keep you from him; and all this he 
did so plausibly, and so coolly, that he made me under- 
stand, without directly saying it, that you wished to dine 
here instead of at Ashmead, in order to keep the house 
quiet, and that, moreover, your plan was that I should 
ask him to meet you.” 

“ Well,” said I, “ give him the full credit for his in- 
genuity, and believe that I was perfectly innocent of 


“ Delaville, I thought.” 





tached as an abrupt, iron-nerved man, wholly devoid of 
delicacy, or that sort of feeling which I hold to be essen- 
tial to true love, could be; and, although particularly 
disagreeable to me, there could be as little doubt that 
Miss Fanny Wells was extremely fond of him. The 
avowed want of fortune on the part of the young lady, 
exonerated him from any imputation of interested mo- 
tives in his affection, and his implicit belief that his 
aunt would make him her heir, fully justified his per- 
sisting in attentions which he all along proposed to carry 
to an honourable conclusion. 

So far all was well; nobody could find fault, and cer- 
tainly, least of all, Wells, to whose notions about mar- 
riage [ have so often referred. The truth was, that when 
the lieutenant found that his inheritance was saddled 
with a condition, he preferred the money with the in- 
cumbrance, to subjecting himself to incumbrances with- 
out the money. 

But the lieutenant and his aunt had reckoned with- 
out their host. Merman, when he had explained the 
position in which he was placed, by the pertinacious af- 
fection of his aunt for Miss Maloney, and had, in fact, 
broken off the affair with Fanny, proceeded to the old 
lady, the source of all his future prosperity, and was 
most cordially received ; his prompt appearance in an- 
swer to her summons practically evincing his readiness 
to fall into her arrangement. 

“ Dear Philip,” said his aunt, “ you will find Milli- 
cent Maloney a very charming young woman. I am 
extremely sorry that you have seen so little of her, bat 
your being quartered in England, and our living in Ire- 
land, have kept you too long apart. My plan of settling 
you together is not one of to-day, but I had my reasons 
for not communicating it to you in direct terms before. 
The moment you told me your intentions of proposing 
for another young lady, I felt it necessary to open my 
heart to you.” 

“TI wish,” said the lieutenant, “it had so happened 
that I could have been aware of your views before—for 
really Miss Wells is a sweet girl; and I have got so 
completely habituated to the ways of her family, that it 
is most painful to myself, and, I cannot help feeling, ra- 
ther unfair to her, to break off such an engagement. 
However, as I fairly told her father, it would be madness 
in me to marry her without adequate means for her sup- 
port—the wife of a subaltern, with, perhaps, half a 
dozen children, destined to be stowed away in a bare- 
walled barracks, or couped up in country quarters in a 
two-windowed drawing-room over a chandler’s shop, 
ought not to be taken from the quiet comforts of such a 
house as Blissford Rectory. If I had the means——” 

“« Aye, aye,” said the aunt, “but you have not the 
means, Philip. All I want you to do is to see Millicent 
—her father was one of the -handsomest men that ever 
stepped ; he was, as you know, one of your honourable 
profession, and Millicent is naturally attached to those 
who, like yourself, belong to it.” 

“ And her mother ?” said Philip— 








“« Aye, that’s the question.” 


«“ Her mother,” said the aunt, “ was a young lady of 
good family—it was a runaway match. I knew her well 








any such conspiracy, and never was more sarprised in 
my life than when I found him here.” 

“ Never mind,” said Wells ; “I wish we had not such 
good, or rather bad reasons for driving him away. Gil- 
bert, rely upon it, that boy will not get over it.” 

“T fear not,” said I, 

“ We had better prepare poor Harriet for the possibili- 
ty of his death,” said Wells; “and, moreover, I am 
anxious to see her mother. I have had a very extraor- 
dinary communication from the lieutenant touching his 
affair with Fanny, of which I do not exactly understand 
the meaning.” 

“ Come,” said I, “let us be going ;” and we mecha- 
nically proceeded to prepare for our walk to Ashmead, 
both of us occupied with a variety of feelings of the 
most unpleasant character. 

During the trajet, however, Wells imparted to me 
some particulars of his difficulties, for he was now 
struggling between an anxiety to promote his daughter's 
happiness*and a determination to sbpport what he called 
the dignity of her character. 

That Lieutenant Merman was really attached to 
Fanny there could be no doubt,—at least as much at- 








—intimately—poor girl, she died within a very short 
time of Millicent’s birth, who, consequently, never knew 
a mother’s care. Her death happened at a time when I 
had gone into the country for the benefit of my health; 
and I had the melancholy satisfaction of being with her 
when she breathed her last. Her husband had been or- 
dered abroad about two months before the event, which 
she survived only five weeks. I promised her to be a 
mother to her child. I brought the baby home to my 
father’s house when I returned—nursed her—and, when 
old enough, sent her to school ; and, as you know, when 
my father died, and I went to live in Ireland, she accom- 
panied me, and, in fact, has never left me since.” 

“ Your kindness has been remarkable,” said Philip, 
making a sort of sniff with his nose, which sounded 
more significant than genteel. 

« Is it not natural, then,” said his aunt, “ that, mean- 
ing to leave every thing I have to those most dear to me, 
E should wish you, who have a natural claim upon me, 
to unite yourself to her to whom I am so much attach- 
ed? Thus the amount of what I leave would be jointly 
yours, and I should see you settled and happy before I 
quitted this transitory life.” 
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CITY. OF THE SULTAN. 








« Nobody weuld venture to impugn your kind inten- 
tions,” said the lieutenant; “ all I venture to complain 
of is my not having been earlier made acquainted with 
them—her father 

« Oh,” said Philip’s aunt, “ her father never returned 
to England. He died in the West Indies in half a year 
after his departure,” 

“« And is Miss Maloney now here ?” said Philip, who 
saw lying about the room harp-strings, and colour-boxes, 
and work-boxes, and odd volumes of novels, a song or 
two, some netting, and knotting, and knitting-needles, 
and sundry other similar indications of the presence of 
a young accomplished female. 

«To be sure she is,” said the aunt ; “I only wanted to 
put you au fait before I introduced you to her—here is 
her picture, and an excellent likeness, too.” 

Philip looked at the miniature which she proffered, 
and beheld a countenance full of animated expression, | 
with a pair of eloquent eyes, and a witching smile upon 
the lips, which, taken in conjunction with a figure that, 
as far as it went in the picture, was perfectly symme- 
trical, instantly superseded the less classical beauties of 
the deserted Fanny Wells in the mind of the lieutenant. 

«“ Gad,” said the lieutenant, “ this is very lovely, 
though! But [ tell you what, aunt—don’t suppose I 
mean to flatter you—but upon my life there is some- 
thing in the expression of the mouth that reminds me 
very much of you.” 

« Me!” exclaimed the aunt: “ what a notion! Com- 
pare me, at forty-one, with that blooming creature of 
nineteen! Philip, Philip, Philip, you are dreaming. No, | 
no! [ never was so handsome as that. No, she takes 
after her father more than after her mother.” 

“If Miss Mellecent 

“ Millicent, my dear Philip,” said the aunt. 

“TI never know,” said Philip, “how to pronounce 
that name.” 

«“ Why,” said the aunt, who was a wag in her way, 
“in the present case you may pronounce it either way— 








’ 


You may call her Millicent, on account of her money, 
Ox Mellecent, because she’s as sweet as honey. 


” 


There ’s for you! 

« I am delighted to see you in such spirits, aunt,” said 
the lieutenant; “ now tell me when am I to be pre- 
sented '” 

« As soon as you have dressed for dinner,” said the 
aunt. “ First impressions go a great way, and I want 
her to like you at once.” 

As for myself, if I had been there, I should speedily 
have abandoned all hopes of success by a coup de main. 
Merman was decidedly no beauty, and if he were des- 
tined to win a heart, it must be by the exercise of that 
most perilous of all man’s members, the tongue: how- 
ever, the lieutenant did not think so, and, accordingly, 
acting upon the suggestion of his worthy relation, who 
had proved herself so much attached to him, and so 
careful of his interests, bestowed a double share of pains 
upon the completion of his toilette. 

Miss Pennefather—or, as she was beginning to call 
herself, Mis. Pennefather—dined early—five o’clock— 
and a drive or a stroll in the cool of the evening was 
the order of the day. It would be moonlight,” she 
observed to her nephew, while giving him a sort of pro- 
gramme of their proceedings, “ and Millicent would show 
him the summer-house and the trout stream, and the 
grotto, and all the little beauties of the place—and she 
sang sweetly—she would sing to him—and then when 
they came back she would show him her drawings.” 
All this was well calculated to eradicate from his me- 
mory the less showy qualifications of my poor sister-in- 
law, and teach him to forget the humbler laurel walks of 
hospitable Blissford. 

Within a few minutes of five, the lieutenant paraded 
himself in the drawing-room of Mrs, Pennefather’s per- 
fect paradise, at the end of which was a large looking- 
glass, in the which the lieutenant kept continually gazing 
at himself, improving all his good points; twisting his 
hair into curl, settling his neckeloth, arranging his waist- 
coat, and all the rest of it, until his dear relation made 
her appearance, looking, it must be confessed, exceed- 
ingly handsome, and evidently not dressed as a foil for 
her jewel of a niece. 

“| thought,” said she, “ we should be better without 
strangers to-day ; so we shall be quite alone.” 

«So much the more agreeable,” said the lieutenant. 











“ Dinner i is on the table,” said the butler. 
“ Good news,” said the lieutenant. 
“Does Miss Maloney know we are waiting?” said 
Miss Pennefather. 

«“T’Il enquire, madam,” said the man, and retired. 

«“ Come, Philip,” said the aunt, “we ate at home, 
and I hope you feel we are; so come. Millicent will 
join us in the dining-room.” 

And, with a coquettish air of gallantry, she extended 
her arm to her nephew, in order that he might offer his 
en cavalier; and away they went across the hall; and 
the dinner smelt savourily. 

Just as the happy pair were about to seat themselves, 
the butler returned with news that Miss Maloney was 
not in her room, 

“Oh, then,” said Miss Pennefather, “ she has pro- 


| bably gone into the grounds, and we have missed her. 


Tell Gibson to go and find her.” 

“ Gibson isn’t in, ma’am,” said the butler. 

«“ Why, who dressed her, I wonder ?’® said the aunt. 
“ She could not have dressed without her maid.” 

“ Miss Gibson hasn’t been in since the morning,” 
said a tall, white-faced footman. 

“ What’s the meaning of this?” said’ Miss Penne- 
father, 

Nobody knew; every body looked. Some looked 
wise, some looked fuolish. 

“T’ll go to her room myself,” said Miss Pennefather. 
“ Excuse me, Philip, for a few minutes. ‘Phis is mighty 
strange! I can’t comprehend it.” 

The lieutenant was in a very awkward position, 
standing in the middle of the dining-room, exposed to 
the gaze of the servants, who had heard a week before, 
from Miss Gibson, the cause of his intended visit. 

“ Thomas, put the covers on againy?*said the butler ; 
and the dinner vanished from the longing eyes of the 
hungry soldier. 

A loud scream just at this instant rang through the 
house. The maid-servants scrambled up the stairs; and 
when they reached Miss Millicent Maloney’s bed-room, 
they found their amiable mistress, Miss Laura Penne- 
father, in a violent fit at the foot of the bed. 

Wells had just ‘reached this point of his narrative, 
when we arrived at the gate of Ashmead. 


(To be continued ) 





SONG OF THE OLD BELL. 


For full five hundred years I’ve swung, 
In my old gray turret high, 
And many a different theme I’ve sung 
As the time went stealing by ! 
I’ve pealed the chant of a wedding morn ; 
Ere night I have sadly tolled 
To say that the bride was coming, love-lorn, 
To sleep in the church-yard mould! 
Ding-dong, 
My careless song : 
Merry and sad, 
But neither long! 


For full five hundred years I’ve swung 
In my ancient turret high, 
And many a different theme I ’ve sung 
As the time went stealing by ! 
I’ve swelled the joy of a country’s pride 
For a victory far off won, 
Then changed to grief for the brave that died 
Ere my song had well begun! Ding-dong, &c. 
Full five hundred years I’ve swung 
In my breezy turret high, 
And many a different theme I ’ve sung 
As the time went stealing by! 
I have charmed the dirge of a nation’s grief 
On the death of a dear loved king, 
Then merrily rung for the next young chief; 
As told, I can weep or sing ! Ding-dong, &c. 
For full five hundred years I’ve swung 
In my crumbling turret high ! 
*T is time my own death-song were sung, 
And with truth before I die ! 
I never could love the themes they gave 
My tyrannised tongue to tell ; 
One moment for cradle, the next for grave— 
They’ ve worn out the old church bell! 
Ding-dong, &c. 





Citn of the Dultan; 


DOMESTIC MANNERS OF THE TURKS, 
IN 1836. 
BY MISS PARDOE, 


AUTHOR OF “ TRAITS AND TRADITIONS OF PORTUGAL,” 


PREFACE. 


In publishing the present work I feel that I should be 
deficient in self-justice, did I not state a few facts rela- 
tively to the numerous difficulties with which I have had 
to contend during its_compilation. 

The language of Turkey, in itself a serious impedi- 
ment from its total dissimilarity to every European tongue, 
naturally raises a barrier between the native and the 
stranger, which is to the last only partially removed by 
the intervention of a third person; who, acting as an 
interpreter, too frequently fritters away the soul of the 
conversation, even wheré he does not wilfully pervert 
its sense. But this drawback to a full and free inter- 
course with the natives, irritating and annoying as it is, 
sinks into insignificance, when compared with the myriad 
snares laid for the stranger, (and, above all, for the lite- 
fary stranger,) by party-spirit and political prejudice. 
The liberal-minded and high-hearted politician of Europe, 
even while he is straining every nerve, and exerting 
every energy, to support and strengthen the interests of 
his country, disdains to carry with him -into private life 
the hatreds, the jealousies, and the suspicions, which, 
like rust on metals, mar the brightness of the spirit that 
harbours them. He does not reject a friend because his 
political tenets may be at variance with his own ; nor 
overlook the amiable traits of his character, to dwell ouly 
upon his opposing prejudices and interests, 

The height to which party-spirit is carried in Con- 
stantinople, or, I should rather say, in the Frank quarter 
of Constantinople, would be laughable were it not mis- 
chievous. Even females are not free from the malaria 
which hovers like an atmosphere about the streets and 
“ palaces of Pera ;” and a traveller has, not been domesti- 
cated a week among its inhabitants, ere he almost begins 
to believe,that the destinies of the whole Eastern empire 
hang upon the breath of a dozen individuals. With 
one part, Russia is the common sewer into which are 
poured all the reproach and the vituperation of indignant 
patriotism—with the other, England is the landmark 
towards which is pointed the finger of suspicion and 
defiance. All this may be very necessary, and very 
praiseworthy, as a matter of diplomacy ; SB suppose’ that 
it is both the one and the other. I have no opinion to 
offer on the subject. I merely venture to question, the 
propriety of suffering such anti-social feelings to intrude 
into the bosom of private life ; and to question the sound- 
ness of the judgment which would universally createa 
bad man out of a rival politician; and make the opening 
of one door the signal for the closing of another. It is 
said that the three plagues of Constantinople are fire, 
pestilence, and dragomen; judging from what I saw and 
heard while there, I should be inclined to add a fourth, 
and to designate it politics. , Certain it is that the fau- 
bourg of Pera always reminded me of an ant hill; with 
its jostling, bustling, and racing for straws and trifles ; 
and its ceaseless, restless struggling and striving to secure 
most inconsequent results. 

That the great question of Eastern policy is a weighty 
and an important one, every thinking person must con- 
cede at once; but whether its final settlement will be 
advantageously accelerated by individual jealousies and 
individual hatreds, is assuredly more problematical.“ He 


who is not for me is against me,” is the motte of every 


European resident in Turkey ; for each, however incom- 
petent he may be to judge of so intricate and compre- 
hensive a subject, is nevertheless a loud and uncompro- 
mising politician, And, if the temporary sojourner in 
the East be resolved to belong to no clique, to pledge 
himself to no party, and to pursue a straight and inde- 
pendent path, as he would doin Europe, without lending 
himself to the views of either, he is certain to be sus- 
pected by both. 
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